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RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
CALVIN B. HOOVER 


T HAS always been a tenet of Marxian Socialism that reli- 

gion in any country and at any time is determined basically 
by its stage of economic development. Thus during the 
Middle Ages, the Catholic Church, feudalism and manorialism 
were respectively the religious, the military, and the economic 
reflection of the existing economic forces. Religion is a sanc- 
tion of the dominant economic class. Consequently to the 
Marxian it was inevitable that the Church should be the 
staunch and unquestioning defender of Tsarism and capital- 
ism in Russia. 

The Russian Orthodox Church was one of the basic sup- 
ports of the Tsarist government. It was legally and actually 
under the direct dominion of the Tsar. The Church always 
taught that submission to the Tsarist government was a duty 
and resistance a deadly sin. The clergy were in many cases 
flagrantly corrupt and preyed upon the ignorance and super- 
stition of the workers and peasants. Since the October Rev- 
olution the Communists have been at great pains to expose 
many of the holy relics of the saints at the places of pilgrim- 
ages as the bones of sheep and other animals. 

From the beginning of the Revolution in 1917, the Church 
took an active part in organizing opposition to the Bolsheviki. 
In retaliation many priests were executed or imprisoned. 
Thousands went into exile when the White armies were finally 
defeated. Following the end of the Civil War in 1921 came 
the great famine, and the treasures of the Church were con- 
fiscated to pay for food purchased abroad. Incidentally, the 
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value of these treasures was a great disappointment, many 
of the so-called jewels turning out to be colored glass. Some 
priests were executed for opposing the seizure of the Church 
treasures. 

After the introduction of the New Economic Policy there 
came a period of comparative peace, accompanied by a relaxa- 
tion of persecution. It has been true ever since the Revolu- 
tion that the periods of greatest religious repression have syn- 
chronized with periodic offensive movements on the economic 
front. Whenever the movement toward complete Commun- 
ism is most actively pushed religious intolerance and persecu- 
tion flames up. Whenever economic pressure is eased there 
ensues a period of relaxation of anti-religious pressure. Dur- 
ing this period of comparative peace it was necessary for the 
clergy to make some sort of ideological compromise which 
would enable them to live at peace with the Communist régime. 
After the Revolution, was established the Living Church, 
which represented a break away from the Orthodox Church 
in the direction of an attempt to set up a church which would 
not be in such direct conflict with the principles of Com- 
munism. Nevertheless, much the greater part of the clergy 
and laity remained in the Orthodox Church. But even the 
Orthodox Church was able to find a formula which enabled 
the Church to exist peaceably for a time. This formula was 
founded upon the doctrine of submission to the sovereign 
power of the state and the dogma that since God is respon- 
sible for all things he must be responsible for the Bolsheviki 
and their acts. 

For some years after the Revolution the sectarians in 
Russia, composed of the Baptists, Lutherans, Evangelicals, 
Old Believers, and others experienced a considerable expan- 
sion of membership. They were not under attack from the 
Communist Party since a certain friendliness was felt for 
them because they, too, had been harassed by the Tsarist gov- 
ernment. Furthermore the Communists were willing enough 
to see the Orthodox Church weakened by proselyting on the 
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part of the dissenting sects. As the movement into the dis- 
senting sects continued, however, it was regarded first with 
suspicion and then with hostility. The policy of the Soviet 
Government and of the Communist Party changed, until 
within the last year attention has been concentrated on at- 
tacking the sectarians. Although services have never been 
entirely forbidden in the Russian Orthodox churches in Mos- 
cow, all the meeting places of the sectarians have been closed. 

Legally, individuals are free at the present time to en- 
gage in religious worship. Group religious teaching or train- 
ing is forbidden, however. Services may be held in the 
churches and religious ceremonies carried on. It is com- 
mon for foreigners to be told by Soviet Russian guides, “You 
have been told that churches in Russia have all been closed 
and that religion is persecuted. Would you like to attend 
a church service?” The foreigner is shown that churches are 
actually open and that services are being carried on. The 
guide says, “So much for the stories of religious persecution.” 

It is not possible, however, to understand the position of 
religion in Soviet Russia, either by reading the laws refer- 
ring to religion or by watching a church service in Mos- 
cow. There is nothing in the philosophy of Russian Com- 
munism to correspond to our Western concept of legality or 
constitutionality, which is, of course, a product of our own 
particular system of theology and economy. It is hopeless, 
therefore, to seek the basis of any Soviet institution in the 
jurisprudence of the land. 

It is perfectly true to say that church services are not il- 
legal, but such a statement means little. It is of far more 
importance to examine the conditions under which religious 
rites can be carried on. In the first place, the Communist 
Party has always declared and still declares that it is an es- 
sential part of its historical mission to destroy religion. It 
is simply a question of the most expedient way of doing it. 
No Communist can belong to any religious. denomination. 
He cannot be a Christian, a Jew, a Mohammedan, nor can 
he hold any religious belief whatsoever. He must set about 
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destroying any religious affiliations which his family pos- 
sesses. It is considered a shameful circumstance if the wife 
or children of a Communist do not forswear religion, and if 
the children of a Communist were to be permitted to receive 
religious instruction from any source it would be considered 
grounds for his expulsion from the party. Under no circum- 
stances must there be compromise with religion. The writer 
knew of a case in one of the German settlements in Siberia 
where a Communist of long membership in the Party was ex- 
pelled because he attended church once. Non-Party mem- 
bers, even ordinary workers, may lose their positions if it 
becomes known that they are regular attendants at religious 
services. 

The Communist Party is perfectly impartial in its atti- 
tude toward religion. At certain times the attack on one 
religion or denomination may be sharper than on another, 
but this is purely a matter of tactics. In general, the at- 
tack is always on the strongest or most active religion or 
denomination at a given time or in a given locality. The city 
of Bokhara was once one of the most fanatically Moham- 
medan cities in the world. It was not an integral part of 
the old Russian Empire, but was instead a protectorate, in 
which the religion of the inhabitants had been permitted free 
expression. The city of Tashkent also has a very large Mo- 
hammedan population, but unlike Bokhara it had been for- 
mally annexed to the Tsarist Empire after its conquest in the 
nineteenth century and had become Europeanized in many 
respects. When the writer visited these cities in 1930 many 
women in Tashkent still went veiled, but it was unusual to 
see a veiled woman in the streets of Bokhara. This circum- 
stance reflected the intense drive which the Communist Party 
had directed against Mohammedanism in its greatest strong- 
hold. 

It must not be thought that this represented any attempt 
to Russianize the native Uzbeks and Kazaks. In respect 
to the use of their own language in the schools, newspapers 
and official publications they have far greater liberty than they 
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had under the Tsarist régime. Indeed, many of the govern- 
mental officials are natives. It represented a drive on reli- 
gion pure and simple, which also manifested itself in relent- 
less pressure against the colony of Bokharian Jews with the 
purpose of crushing out Judaism among these Asiatic fol- 
lowers of the Mosaic laws. 

Asa complementary force to that of the Communist Party 
is that of the League of the Godless, the Bezbozhniki, of 
whom there are about three million and whose energies are 
exclusively centered on the destruction of religion. This so- 
ciety publishes a newspaper and also supports the work done 
by the large number of state anti-religious museums. In 
most workers’ clubs some effort is made at maintaining a 
small anti-religious collection, if it consists of no more than 
a series of posters. The same type of poster which became 
familiar to both America and Europe during the War is 
very widely used in Russia today. A large percentage of all 
posters are anti-religious, for the Soviet Government con- 
siders that religion is an obstacle to the success of almost 
all its efforts. Thus in the campaign to collectivize agricul- 
ture the anti-religious aspect is emphasized because of the 
union of the priests and the kulaki against the government 
and the Party. The propaganda which is carried on against 
absence from work in the factories has an anti-religious as- 
pect because the worker is still inclined to find the large 
number of former religious holidays an excuse for staying 
at home and getting drunk, even at the present time when 
the proletarian state has abolished these holidays. 

The most effective work which is carried on by the Bez- 
bozhniki is the practice of making a house-to-house canvass 
and asking everybody if they would not like to have the neigh- 
borhood church closed for religious purposes so that it could 
be used as a club house, a library, or a moving picture the- 
atre. If a reasonably large number of persons agree to this 
their names are procured for a petition requesting the closing 
of the church. If any one refuses, he runs the risk of being 
considered hostile to the Soviet Government and is liable to be 
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arrested on almost any pretext. If he escapes this fate he 
is almost sure to find that his taxes are increased enormously. 
As a result of this pressure it has been estimated that about 
half the churches in Moscow have been closed. 

While the writer was living in Moscow an order was is- 
sued forbidding the ringing of church bells. This sound had 
always bees characteristic of Moscow, for every church had 
a number of bells and there were hundreds of churches in 
Moscow. One of the first steps which is always taken in the 
closing of a church is the removal of the church bells. This 
has often been done even before the church is formally closed 
and against the protests of the members. Fanatic Com- 
munists have urged the seizure of the church bells not only 
on account of anti-religious feeling but on account of the 
shortage of the non-ferrous metals. Often the steeple and 
belfries of the churches are injured or destroyed in the proc- 
ess of removing the bells. On account of the peculiar style 
of Russian architecture the towers and belfries of the churches 
are very numerous, and as they are customarily surmounted 
by a cross with both cross and tower gilded, they are one 
of the characteristic sights of Moscow. It was this that 
caused Pushkin to refer to the city as “golden-headed Mos- 
cow.” The progressive destruction of the churches is a 
source of profound sorrow to old Muscovites, who see one 
of the crowning glories of their city disappear. 

The latest stage in the drive against religion had its origin 
in the general move to the left which was accompanied by 
the inauguration of the campaign for the forceful collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture in the fall of 1929. The fiercest and most 
relentless pressure was brought against the peasants in order 
to cause them to give up their individual farms and other 
property and to farm collectively. Those who joined the col- 
lective farms were forbidden to attend church. Since by 
March 1930 about one half of all the peasants had either vol- 
untarily joined the collective farms or had been compelled 
to do so, this movement struck a tremendous blow at all 
forms of religion. The churches in many instances were 
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converted into granaries. The writer visited a mosque in 
Middle Asia which was entirely deserted and whose only use 
was for the storage of grain after the harvest. This was 
typical of thousands of cases. The writer was told of one 
instance where the local priest was compelled to strengthen 
the foundations of his church so that it could be used as a 
granary! In the cities even churches which still remained 
open were used to store the abnormally large potato crop of 
1929. 

Hundreds of priests were arrested during the height 
of this period of fanaticism. Many became so frightened 
that they ceased to perform their priestly functions and aban- 
doned their peculiar garb in the hope that they would thus 
escape persecution. Their lot was a miserable one indeed, 
for they were unable to obtain other work, since no one was 
permitted to employ them. Neither were they allowed to buy 
rations. Many churches were closed by means of petitions 
which the inhabitants of villages were compelled to sign under 
threat of the most extreme sanctions. 

The attitude of the peasants toward all this was interest- 
ing. The Russian peasantry, contrary to the common belief, 
were never particularly religious. They were, and are, super- 
stitious in the extreme. They felt that the church was a con- 
venience for conducting weddings and funerals, as well as for 
blessing the fields and thus warding off drought or blight, but 
the support of it was a burden and a nuisance. The richer 
peasants actively supported the church for they felt that it 
was their one ally in the struggle against the proletarian power 
which was destroying their entire way of life. As the en- 
forced collectivization of agriculture and the confiscation of 
grain continued, however, more of the peasants began to 
feel a sympathy for the church since the same force was de- 
stroying both religion and the old peasant system. 

When the churches were closed the peasants were puz- 
zled about how to have wedding ceremonies without a priest. 
Of course a marriage was perfectly legal without any priest, 
but no self-respecting peasant girl was willing to sign a reg- 
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ister and let it go at that. The colorful ceremony of the 
village wedding had always been one of the rare purple patches 
in the life of the peasant girl. As soon as the wedding was 
over she might take her place in the field beside the cow or 
the horse in pulling the plow, but for one day she was the 
center of attraction. But no priest, no wedding ceremony, it 
seemed. In some villages, however, a substitute ceremony was 
developed. The march of the bride and groom to the church 
took place as before, with the bride clad in all the glory of 
peasant embroidered linen. Since the church was closed and 
there was no priest, the procession simply circled about the 
empty church a few times and returned home. It was no doubt 
an unsatisfactory substitute but it had to serve. 

In the city the new drive against religion was aided im- 
measurably by the inauguration of the “uninterrupted week.” 
This system does away with any common day of freedom 
from work, since the factories continue in operation without 
interruption. The urban population works four days and 
has the fifth free. The population is divided into fifths, each 
fifth having a different free day. It is thus impossible to attend 
Sunday services unless the free day happens to be Sunday. 
No more than one fifth of the workers can be free on any one 
Sunday. Although this plan was inaugurated primarily in 
order to increase the utilization of the existing capital equip- 
ment of the country, it was also favored as a powerful weapon 
against religion. 

The campaign against religion was pushed during the 
early months of 1930 with ever-increasing energy. It seemed 
that it would only be a short time until all churches would 
be closed. In the meantime rumors of this persecution of 
religion filtered through to the outside world. This gave 
rise to a great wave of hostility to the Soviet Union. The 
Pope set aside a day of prayer for the oppressed Christians 
of Russia. The Archbishop of Canterbury also issued state- 
ments expressing horror for the persecution of religion. Other 
Protestant denominations joined in a special day of prayer 
for Russian Christians. 
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The internal situation grew ever more threatening and 
difficult. The Soviet Government was extremely apprehensive 
of a combined drive by the Poles and Rumanians into the 
Ukraine. The almost universal hostility which the drive on 
religion was engendering abroad finally began to cause the So- 
viet Government serious alarm. They decided to offset this 
hostility by an ingenious move. They induced the head of 
the Russian Church, together with a number of archbishops 
to deny that there was any persecution of religion in Russia. 
This statement was given to the foreign newspaper corre- 
spondents and was broadcast throughout the world. The 
statement was amusing even if issued under tragic circum- 
stances. The language of the statement was so much like 
the usual manifestoes of the Communist Party that it at 
once suggested that the statement had been drawn up and 
the clergy had been forced to sign it. As one correspondent 
said, “If I had not looked at the signatures I would have sworn 
it was from a leading article in Pravda.” For instance, the 
reverend head of the Orthodox Church was made to say that 
the statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury “smelled of 
oil”! 

The foreign press immediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the statement was forged. The Soviet government 
then staged a tableau in which the foreign correspondents 
were permitted to have an audience with the head of the 
Church, having first submitted typed questions the day be- 
fore. The head of the Orthodox Church then answered the 
questions and once more insisted that there was no persecu- 
tion of religion. One of the correspondents asked how this 
could be true when all churches in the city of Odessa had 
been closed. He answered that he was sure this was a re- 
grettable error which would be rectified as soon as the proper 
authorities were notified. 

The staging of this tableau probably had little effect 
abroad in convincing international opinion of the inviolability 
of religion in Soviet Russia, but it had a tremendous effect in 
Russia itself. It was a crushing blow to the morale of the 
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Church and the depressing effect of it was greater than if 
the head of the Church had actually been executed. As one 
Russian said to me, “No doubt the Archbishop made the state- 
ment under threat of his life or even of the lives of scores of 
his priests. But he had no right to do it, even so. He should 
have been willing to suffer martyrdom for the Faith.” The 
following Sunday when one of the archbishops who signed 
the original statement attempted to hold services, he was hooted 
down by the worshippers in the church and had to slip out of 
the church through a side door to avoid physical chastisement 
by the infuriated people. The horror which the cowardice 
of the archbishops aroused can be measured by this circum- 
stance, when it is realized that every one of those present at 
the riot took his life in his hands in expressing his dissatisfac- 
tion openly, for the secret police always expect to have agents 
present during the services at any important church. 

The wave of persecution was abated by the temporary 
relaxation of the extremist policy, when Stalin issued his fa- 
mous statement of March 2, 1930, in which he called a halt 
to the enforced collectivization of agriculture. The forced 
closing of churches was forbidden by action of the Central 
Committee of the Party shortly thereafter. The desperate 
resistance of the peasants to the compulsory collectivization 
of agriculture had necessitated this temporary respite. Iso- 
lated uprisings and numerous assassinations of Communists 
by peasants together with an incipient mutiny in the Red 
Army had necessitated the temporary relaxation of pressure. 
The new policy had to be announced, however, at almost ex- 
actly the same time as that announced by the Pope for the 
day of prayer for the oppressed Christians of Russia. This 
was particularly mortifying to the Communists who expressed 
their rage in numerous newspaper articles and cartoons di- 
rected against the Pope. Few of the peasants had ever heard 
of the existence of the Pope, but now on account of the prom- 
inence that he received at the time when they were allowed 
some surcease from their woes, they began to believe that 
this mysterious religious authority had been responsible for 
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the lightening of their burdens. Consequently the Pope en- 
joyed a period of great popularity in the Russian villages. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party ordered 
that the compulsory closing of churches through the device 
of supposedly voluntary petitions should cease and that 
churches should only be closed when a majority of the com- 
munity really acquiesced. After this temporary relaxation 
of pressure some of the churches which had formerly been 
closed were re-opened. This was particularly true in the vil- 
lages. In many cases, however, the former priests were 
afraid to resume their duties and in countless cases the priests 
could not return because they had been imprisoned or exiled. 

It cannot be wondered that many priests refused to re- 
sume their clerical duties. They are still deprived of all civil 
rights, which in Russia is the equivalent of the brand of 
Cain. If the peasants in a village assassinate a Communist 
and there is any evidence whatever that the priest has ever 
criticized the Party or the government, he is tried for the 
murder and usually sentenced to be shot, even though he may 
have been entirely innocent of any connection with the assas- 
sination. In one such case the prosecutor said, “It is true that 
this ignorant peasant fired the shot which killed our comrade. 
But we have introduced in evidence letters written by this 
priest in which he slanders our Party and in which he shows 
his hostility to the Soviet Power. His was the hand which 
really aimed the pistol that slew our comrade. The pros- 
ecution demands for both peasant and priest the highest meas- 
ure of social defense—shooting.” 

The pressure against religion in all forms is continued 
at the present with renewed energy. Anti-religious training 
is continuously carried on in every grade of the school sys- 
tem. There can be no doubt that the vast majority of the 
young people of the Soviet Union are either hostile to reli- 
gion or have no concern about it whatever. The campaign 
for the one hundred per cent collectivization of agriculture 
is being resolutely pushed once more, and unless some unfore- 
seen catastrophe intervenes will be completed within the next 
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five years and probably within a considerably shorter time. 
Collectivization means the almost automatic elimination of the 
Church in rural districts, since churches are rarely permitted 
to function in connection with a collective farm. The pressure 
against the churches in the cities is constantly intensified. It 
is probable that within a few years, at most, all churches will 
be closed by administrative order. New religious maps of 
the world will have to be drawn which will show that one- 
seventh of the world’s land area which was formerly officially 
Christian in religion can no longer be so designated. 
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CULLEN BRYANT PREPARES FOR COLLEGE 
TREMAINE McDOWELL 


7 Y EARNEST inquiry,” wrote the Reverend Moses 
Hallock of Plainfield, Massachusetts, to his sons in 
Williams College, “is not concerning pecuniary matters, lit- 
erary progress, appointments for commencement, etc., but 
whether your souls prosper.” Under godly tutors such as 
Parson Hallock, the youthful William Cullen Bryant (or 
Cullen as he was then known to his family and acquaintances) 
prepared for college. The details of that preparation should 
therefore interest students of letters, of education, of religion, 
and of history. This record is presented particularly for 
those who are concerned with charting the influence of formal 
education on the careers of public men in the United States. 
As Cullen Bryant approached his fourteenth birthday, his 
family concluded that the boy’s future should now be ar- 
ranged. His older brother took readily to agriculture; and 
their grandfather, Deacon Ebenezer Snell, was able to enlist 
Austin as his permanent aide on the farm. Cullen’s prospects 
were another matter. Year by year he had revealed that he 
was less fitted for farm labor and more adapted to intellectual 
occupations. His active mind, in many respects like that of 
his father, Doctor Peter Bryant, seized eagerly upon the rudi- 
ments of Latin and French as they were explained to him by 
the Doctor. When the question of college training for Cullen 
was discussed, Peter Bryant was keenly sympathetic; for, at 
the age of nineteen, he had forced his father to enter him at 
Harvard College, only to be told at the opening of the aca- 
demic year that he was to remain at home and study medicine. 
Thus it was determined that Cullen should have the oppor- 
tunity which had been denied the youthful Peter. 
When Cullen, clad in his mother’s homespun, left Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, on November 8, 1808, for the home 
of the Reverend Thomas Snell of North Brookfield, he was 
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still a shy and timid boy. It is possible that he had visited 
Northampton with his father; and it is said that he had been 
to New Bedford. Yet these excursions had given him no 
poise. He was still so reserved that he consistently avoided 
meetings with strangers ; if forced into their presence, he was 
distraught with embarrassment. Nevertheless, his innate 
refinement and sensibility, strengthened by the example of his 
father’s charm and ease among intimate acquaintances, kept 
him from any extreme uncouthness. 

Cullen’s new residence was located fifty miles to the east- 
ward, in the adjoining county of Worcester. Brookfield was 
an older community than Cummington; but its north parish 
was apparently no more populous or sophisticated than was 
Cullen’s birthplace. In North Brookfield, in 1797, had settled 
as pastor Sarah Snell Bryant’s brother Thomas, a native of 
Cummington, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and a former 
tutor in Haverhill Academy. The Reverend Thomas Snell 
must have reminded Cullen of his grandfather. Like Ebene- 
zer, Uncle Thomas was strong-willed and severe—children 
feared the son as they did the father. Furthermore, Thomas 
Snell’s humor was sharp; and his remarks were sententious. 
He was not given to theological disputations; but his Calvin- 
ism, like the Deacon’s, was of the eccentric brand taught by 
Doctor Samuel Hopkins. “Orthodoxy” was his watchword. 
If Cullen thought to breathe freer air in Brookfield, he was 
to be disillusioned. 

Arrived at the parsonage, Cullen discovered that his aunt 
was a lady of gentle manner, and that her two children were 
blessed with amiable dispositions. On the other hand, it 
developed that Uncle Thomas “was a rigid moralist, who 
never held parley with wrong in any form, and was an enemy 
of every kind of equivocation.” His extreme dignity of 
character and bearing awed Cullen, who soon found that the 
minister was a personage “the slightest expression of whose 
wish had all the force of a command.” The boy was, in fact, 
still under a severe Puritan régime, for the younger Snell was 
a taskmaster more skillful but no less exacting than his father, 
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the Deacon. Furthermore, there was at Brookfield no kindly 
Doctor Bryant to alleviate the rigors of a Snell administration. 
It is not surprising that the lad at once suffered the pangs of 
homesickness. 

Fortunately, he threw himself wholeheartedly into his 
studies, and in these he made very rapid progress. After he 
had gone through a Latin grammar and the Colloquies of 
Mathurin Cordier, he began reading the New Testament 
in Latin. On one occasion, Uncle Thomas asked him to trans- 
late and construe a passage several pages beyond the assigned 
section. Cullen’ acquitted himself so well that, when his 
uncle discovered he had translated at sight, he was set to 
work on Virgil’s Aeneid. The classics now so completely 
filled his mind that, when he attempted to improve upon a 
crude poem, “The Endless Knot,” he turned to the ancient 
myth of Ariadne and the Athenian hero for his simile: 


So seemed the Cretan labyrinth of old, 
Maze within maze, in many a winding fold. 


When the second edition of The Embargo appeared in 1809, 
on its last page was printed a “Translation from Horace, 
Lib. I. Car. XII,” apparently written at Brookfield. 

In the spring of 1809, Doctor Bryant wrote to his son 
suggesting that he translate passages of the Aeneid into 
English verse. Cullen’s reply, dated April 4, 1809, appears 
to be his earliest letter which has survived. Not forgetting 
his politics, the boy took care to pass on to his “Respected 
Father” an item of news: “The Federal party here is now 
much strengthened by the addition of a considerable number.” 
As for his studies, he had reached the seventh book of the 
Aeneid. Cullen sent two rimed translations from Virgil for 
his father’s criticism: “Description of a Storm,” from Book 
I, lines 83-123; and “Polyphemus,” from Book III, lines 
618-674. 

From the Aeneid, Cullen passed to the Eclogues and the 
Georgics of Virgil and from them to the Orations of Cicero. 
While he was at work on the latter, the Reverend Mr. Snell 
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asked him whom he preferred, Virgil or Cicero. The young 
poet naturally replied, “Virgil” ; whereupon he was given a dis- 
course on the superior merits of Cicero’s orations: the sub- 
stantial nature of their philosophy, their practicality, and 
their basis in the principles of justice. In his last years, 
Bryant remembered one youth who shared these classical 
labors at the North Brookfield parsonage: “my school-fellow 
in preparing for college, retired from a prosperous mercantile 
career to become a lecturer on political economy and the 
author of various works on that subject.” This gentleman 
was Amasa Walker, later a prosperous Boston merchant, a 
professor in Oberlin College, and an expert in the science 
of government. 

During the winter, Cullen’s creative powers languished. 
When he undertook in April a verse epistle to Austin, he 
found his spirit willing but his hand unaccustomed to the 
task: 

Once more the bard, with eager eye, reviews 
The flowery path of Fancy, and the Muse 


Once more essays to trill forgotten strains, 
The loud amusement of his native plains. 


The body of this epistle, like Cullen’s other verses written at 
Brookfield, dealt with classical material—profitable theme for 
a scholar but, according to his mind, not stimulating to 
genius. “I wrote rather better,” he later stated concerning 
these years, “when I had no original to follow.” 

In reality, his whole emotional life was held quiescent by 
his surroundings. Finding a copy of Anne Radcliffe’s Ro- 
mance of the Forest, he was soon lost in the world of fancy. 
Uncle Thomas came upon him poring over the novel and said: 
“These works have an unwholesome influence. They are writ- 
ten in an interesting manner; they absorb the attention, and 
divert the mind from objects of greater importance.” The 
minister, however, left the book with Cullen, whose curiosity 
forced him to re-open it after several days of struggle against 
temptation. The Romance of the Forest disappeared immedi- 
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ately and completely ; although Doctor Bryant provided novels 
for the family, Cullen read no more romances in the parsonage. 

Yet no one could close the book of nature to the boy’s 
ready eyes; and his memories of spring at Brookfield became 
one of the treasures of his “secret mind.” 


As the spring came on, I wandered about the fields and meadows, 
where I missed some of the early flowers of the highland country in 
which I was born, and admired others new to me. The hickory, the 
oak, and the chestnut trees, as they put forth their young leaves, were 
new acquaintances to me. As the summer came on, my attention was 
attracted to an elegant plant of the meadows—a wild lily—with whorls 
of leaves surrounding the stem. I watched impatiently the unfolding 
of its flower-buds, in hope that I might see it bloom before I went 
back to Cummington, but in this I was disappointed. 


There were for Bryant two compensations for the severi- 
ties of life with his uncle. He was temporarily relieved, to 
his great satisfaction, from the hated duties of the farm. 
In the verse epistle to Austin, he now alluded with distaste 
to former days: 


Late you beheld me treading labor’s round 

To guide slow oxen o’er the furrowed ground, 
The sturdy hoe or slender rake to ply, 

*Midst dust and sweat, beneath a summer sky. 


Partly because of this freedom from excessive physical activ- 
ity, he was permanently freed from the severe headaches 
which, for several years, had troubled him. 

Cullen returned to Cummington on July 9, 1809. His 
first venture into the world had made no change in his emo- 
tional or his spiritual horizon; he had gained a new perspec- 
tive only of physical objects. The homestead, the fields about 
it, the trees of the wood, the rivulet—all had taken on smaller 
dimensions during his absence. His home was no longer 
his entire universe. 

After an arduous vacation, Cullen went to Plainfield 
(August 28) for instruction in Greek. He was no stranger 
in this quiet little hamlet, for his home was in sight across 
the hills, less than three miles away, and acquaintances were 
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all about him. His tutor was an intimate friend of Deacon 
Snell, the Reverend Moses Hallock. “I value Mr. Hallock’; 
Ebenezer was accustomed to say, “his life is so exemplary.” 
This gentleman was indeed notable for his godliness. Sincere, 
kindly, frank, and humble, he was later characterized by 
Charles Dudley Warner as “the conscience of the town.” 
From 1793 to 1824, he conducted a school for the prepara- 
tion of youths for college, through which passed three hun- 
dred and four students, of whom fifty became clergymen. The 
school, conducted in the large rambling Hallock house, was 
known as “the bread and milk college” because the chief 
food of the pupils was rye and Indian bread and milk. When 
a gentleman stipulated that his son should have his accus- 
tomed gingerbread while he studied in Plainfield, Moses Hal- 
lock dryly assented: “Yes, he shall have gingerbread.” Soon 
after, he said to his wife: “When you make your next batch 
of brown bread will you please put some ginger in it.” Instruc- 
tion, board, and lodging cost a dollar a week; “I can afford 
it for that,” Hallock explained, “and it would not be honest 
to take more.” The day pupils from Plainfield included a 
few girls; the boarding pupils were boys. Among those who 
studied at “the bread and milk college” were Marcus Whit- 
man, pioneer of the Oregon Trail, and John Brown of Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

Under Parson Hallock, Cullen memorized the Greek alpha- 
bet, mastered the declensions and conjugations, and took up 
the study of the Gospel of Saint John. As had been the case 
at Brookfield, he lost himself in study. “I was early at my 
task in the morning,” he stated in an autobiographical frag- 
ment, “and kept on until bed-time; at night I dreamed of 
Greek, and my first thought in the morning was of my lesson 
for the day.” Late in October, Cullen returned to his home 
for the winter, but in the spring of 1810 he again spent two 
months with Parson Hallock, on this occasion for aid in 
mathematics. 

While connected with the school in Plainfield, Bryant was 
associated with four boys whose later careers he followed 
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with interest: Jonas King, William A. Hallock, Pliny Fisk, 
and Levi Parsons. King became a missionary to Greece and 
an Oriental scholar ; Hallock, eldest son of their tutor, gained 
distinction as the first secretary of the American Tract So- 
ciety ; Fisk and Parsons were the first American missionaries 
to Palestine. Levi Parsons and Cullen at one time formed a 
class in Greek. The former called frequently on his more 
alert companion for aid; but, after two or three days, his 
request was brusquely refused. Levi resumed his seat and 
wiped away his tears; the next day Moses Hallock took him 
out of Greek and relegated him to Latin. Sixty years later, 
Bryant remarked, “I have never thought of that instance with- 
out a feeling of remorse.” One of his fellow students recalled 
that Cullen himself was a natural scholar like Peter Bryant, 
and that he possessed an unusual store of general information. 

More remarkable than the youthful Bryant’s achievements 
at North Brookfield and Plainfield were his intellectual feats 
in the homestead at Cummington. Like all of Moses Hal- 
lock’s pupils, he was prepared particularly for Williams Col- 
lege, where one-half the beginning class was frequently com- 
posed of Hallock’s graduates. During the preceding months, 
he had studied diligently toward entrance into that institution, 
presumably in accordance with its formal requirements for 
admission. These demanded that the candidate be able to 
translate and parse Tully’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, and the 
New Testament in Greek; to write Latin or read Clark’s 
Introduction to True Latin; and to understand the rules of 
grammar and “Vulgar Arithmetic.” Since he was, for the 
sake of economy, to enter as a Sophomore, he now pursued the 
course of study for the first year, described in The Laws of 
Williams College in the most general terms as “the English, 
Latin, Greek and French Languages.” Thus, during the 
winter of 1809-10, he put himself through the equivalent of 
the Freshman year at college. 

Equally significant was the course of reading through 
which the boy, almost wholly on his own initiative, gave him- 
self. A few years later, he outlined for a former classmate, 
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William Hallock, a program of reading, every volume of which 
he stated he had read before entering Williams College in the 
autumn of 1810. This list reveals the solidity of the training 
which Cullen gave himself: Addison’s prose; John Aikin’s 
Letters from a Father to His Son, on Various Topics, Rela- 
tive to Literature and the Conduct of Life; Archibald Alison, 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste; Fisher Ames’ 
speeches; Jean Jacques Barthélemy, Travels of Anacharsis 
. ; Bolingbroke, “Reflections upon Exile”; Burke, Works; 
Nathaniel Chapman, Select Speeches; Richard Cumberland, 
Memoirs . . . ; Thomas Erskine, Speeches; Oliver Gold- 
smith’s prose; Johnson, The Adventurer, The Idler, The 
Rambler, “Preface to Shapespeare,” Lives of the Most Emi- 
nent English Poets; Longinus, On the Sublime, translated by 
William Smith; Plutarch, Lives ... , translated by Lang- 
horne; Pope, “Preface to Homer,” “Preface to Shakspere” ; 
Thomas Reid, An Inquiry into the Human Mind; Dugald 
Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind; 
and Lord Teignmouth, Memoirs of . . . Sir William Jones. 
Of these authors, John H. Bryant named Addison, Burke, 
Johnson, and Plutarch as among those found in Doctor 
Bryant’s library; it is likely that others of the list were there 
also. Uncle Thomas Snell borrowed for Cullen’s reading 
Teignmouth’s life of Sir William Jones; Bryant later credited 
the book with making him more diligent in study and with 
inclining him toward the law as a profession. Finally, it is 
possible that the boy knew something of a group of authors 
mentioned by his brother but not included in the list drawn 
up for William Hallock; Chesterfield, Isaac Disraeli, Fielding, 
Gibbon, John Gillies, Hume, Mungo Park, Charles Rollin. 
These mental acquisitions, all attained before Cullen reach- 
ed his sixteenth birthday, may well have given him a degree 
of intellectual self-conceit. He had mastered abstruse treat- 
ises on rhetoric and literary criticism, learned discourses on 
history and public affairs, and solid dissertations in philosophy 
—to say nothing of the essays, memoirs, and travels which 
apparently formed his light reading. With such resources 
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under the immediate command of a well-drilled memory, he 
was more than prepared for the demands of any small college 
in early nineteenth century America. 

Bryant’s contemporaries were, meanwhile, pursuing simi- 
lar studies. William Hickling Prescott and James Gates Per- 
cival, for example, followed much the same general program 
in preparation for Harvard and Yale, although the prelimi- 
nary training of George Ticknor for Dartmouth, of John 
Pendleton Kennedy for the College of Baltimore, of James 
Fenimore Cooper for Yale, and of Beverley Tucker for Wil- 
liam and Mary was evidently less rigorous. Since it was 
naturally difficult and often impossible for a youth in the early 
nineteenth century to fit himself for college without the aid 
of at least one clergyman, the pietistic tinge in Bryant’s train- 
ing was typical. Thus the general trend of his preparation 
for college may be accepted as representative of his genera- 
tion, save that his formal training was made particularly in- 
tensive and his informal self-education was made uncommonly 
substantial by the youthful poet’s own vigor and independence 
of mind. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN AT HOME 
CATHERINE SHERWOOD 


OW that professional and business conditions are grad- 

ually being improved for the serious woman worker in 
the South, we can take time to inquire into another phase of 
her life that has as yet received scant attention but which has 
marked relationship to her success in a world in which her 
part is of increasing significance. Characteristic needs and 
wishes of the business man, who comes home tired at the end 
of the day, have long been charted, chronicled, and provided 
for, but the home life of the professional woman constitutes 
an unvoiced problem, particularly in our more conservative 
cities. 

That a man likes to come back to a quiet house and usually 
prefers to spend his evenings there, immune to the half-sug- 
gested wishes of his wife, who longs to go out, is expected 
and freely forgiven. But as yet the professional woman who 
is detected in evading invitations and in sidetracking sugges- 
tions that will carry her away from home at night is looked 
upon, by all except her associates in the silent mutiny, as an 
anomaly. In fact, in most instances, if the professional 
woman is still living with her family, its draft on her time and 
energy, in the evenings, offsets the advantages she is sup- 
posed to derive from the comforts of a real home. 

For every successful man in business or in the professions, 
we are likely to find a woman who has long counted it her duty 
and often her joy to protect him from annoyances and fatigue 
after his day’s work is done and to supply just the one atmos- 
phere that he especially wishes. It is not always the case, but 
among those who have achieved, it is likely to be true. But 
among all the successful professional and business women I 
know, who live with their families, there is scarcely one who 
does not have silently to combat a steady encroachment on 
her time and energy for excessive contributions, not to es- 
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sentials, but to an unnecessary and often conventional pro- 
gram which is entirely unsuited to her needs. Only for those 
women who have established their own homes are evening 
conditions conducive to successful endeavor. And these con- 
ditions are created, not for them, but by them. Time and 
planning are necessary to the upkeep of the apartment but 
at least the expenditure is in the nature of an investment with 
a sure belief in an adequate return. 

The old ideals of family life, beautiful as they were in 
many ways, are not suited to modern conditions of professions 
for women, and as yet women have not reached that stage in 
their development when they leave an established home and 
find congenial separate lodgings in the same town, either 
alone or with other workers. Until we reach such a stage, 
the problems of the professional woman’s spare time remains 
largely unsolved. 

No problem presented itself in my own case since my work 
lies in a city far from home, and this has been the solution for 
many another worker. But in our smaller cities where, in 
spite of many opinions to the contrary, much old-fashioned 
family life still continues, the question of the professional 
woman’s evening is serious. My simple and quiet apartment, 
shared with a sister of similar tastes, gives me exactly what 
I ask of it—a quiet haven which furnishes some solitude, some 
companionship, and a restful setting for any sortie I may care 
to make, in person or through books or pen, into the world at 
large. Visits to my old home are happy days but I realize 
whenever I am there that I could never satisfactorily carry on 
my work from that household as base, with its rich homelife 
and its warm and compelling companionship. 

Margaret Baker, an ambitious young scientist of many 
interests, suffered a breakdown at a critical point in her ad- 
vancement and was sentenced to sanatorium life for a year. 
On her return she was allowed to take up her work just where 
she had laid it down, but on the doctor’s condition that she 
resign from all outside committees and clubs, decline all invi- 
tations for week nights, and devote herself to work and rest 
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for the next few years. “You can work and rest, or play and 
rest, but you can not work and play and rest.” 

To her and to her wide awake family this seemed a terrible 
penalty. The sympathy of the family was marked, and every 
effort was made to aid Margaret in keeping to her schedule. 
Soon, much to her surprise, she found that her year of en- 
forced time for quiet thought had brought revaluations which 
had altered her whole point of view. She was so thankful to 
be able to be back in her laboratory again and allowed to push 
her work with her old ardor that all other things seemed trivial 
or insignificant in comparison. And at night she welcomed 
the opportunity to slip back into the atmosphere of thought 
and meditation which she had learned to evoke during her 
long days at the sanatorium. Gradually she grew to regret the 
things that occasionally took her from her work and from 
her home. 

And what happened? As soon as her mother and her 
sister-at-leisure discovered that Margaret had begun to like 
the new program their support of it wavered perceptibly. 
From protecting her from plans and invitations, they swung 
to gentle urgings, and then to startled and dismayed protests 
that “the child had allowed herself to become abnormal and 
must be urged back to her natural inclinations.” 

“You are the only person to whom I have ever dared con- 
fess how much I enjoy my hermitage,” said Miss Toliver, an 
executive in a large commercial firm, speaking of the new 
freedom and satisfaction she had found when, on the remar- 
riage of her mother and the departure of her beloved brother 
for work in another city, her old home of generous proportions 
was dissolved and she moved to a small two-room apartment. 
“T never dreamed how much time and vitality went into my 
share of making that big house, and our gay group, and our 
full, active evenings what they were. They were well worth 
while when I had them, but my evenings now, broken only 
by plans of my own making, seem suddenly like so much pure 
gold, to be hoarded and hugged to my heart. And my work 
simply leaps ahead now that I have so much redirected energy 
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to give to it. It never drags or pushes me as it has so often 
seemed to do in the past.” 

Here is Mrs. Vernon, mother of a successful professional 
daughter and of several married children. In ten years of 
later married life she has come to accept cheerfully the fact 
that her husband never wants to leave home after dinner, as 
it is his only time to enjoy the diversified reading and the work 
in his extensive library that he craves. Sunday is chiefly a 
family day when the married children and their families come 
back home, when little can be accomplished, and when there is 
no rest for any one. Yet Mrs. Vernon can never understand 
why the daughter Christine is not still available for any plan 
she wishes to make for the evening. 

Now Christine is an editor of technical material in a non- 
commercial publishing house. All day she must deal criti- 
cally with the writings of trained scientific and technical men; 
and she must deal constructively with the writing of young 
and untried scientists, which means much revising and rewrit- 
ing on her part. This work brings her in daily contact, in 
almost competitive contact, with keen trained minds. Al- 
though she enjoys every phase of it, each day takes from her 
all that she has to give. Yet Mrs. Vernon is convinced that 
diversion is just what Christine needs at night and she under- 
takes to supply it. And always she is sure that it will do 
Christine good. 

Too proud to plead fatigue, too affectionate to be willing 
to seem merely selfish, Christine has fallen upon the simple 
device of explaining to her insistent mother, “You see, I 
don’t care to go right out again after being away all day, 
because I love my home.” No mother can be impervious to 
this plea. 

But even then the battle is only half won. To love one’s 
home does not necessarily mean that one wishes to spend the 
evening in either desultory or animated talk of the details of 
housekeeping or the events of the day in clubdom. Mrs. 
Vernon, who has been separated from her family all day, looks 
to the evening as the time to relate the story of her day. It 
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does not occur to Christine, any more than it does to her 
father, to describe her day. Deeply interested as she is in her 
own work, she does not expect any one else to care to hear all 
about it. But mother not only expects to tell her story but 
she expects her daughter to be interested. 

That Christine wants to lose herself in quiet reading of her 
own choice, or in study that can not be crowded into her busy 
day but is necessary to her development in her work, is some- 
thing Mrs. Vernon will never understand and something over 
which she will always feel a lurking hurt and sense of injury. 
And my observation leads me to believe that Mrs. Vernon is 
typical of mothers of her generation and that Christine is 
typical of a small but significant and growing group. 

To the woman whose mind must be on the alert every 
minute of the day, who must look and do her best at every 
point, evening comes to mean a time of relaxation, both phys- 
ical and mental. She craves a place of comfort and recreat- 
ing quiet. Vacations for travel and Sundays for the open 
country—but evenings for semi-solitude and peace. She finds 
herself growing away from all the extras of household usages 
and furnishings that serve chiefly to consume time and take up 
space. A few good chairs selected for comfort, an open fire, 
a good reading lamp, many books and magazines, a capacious 
desk, a few gay flowers—these, for her, make the ideal living- 
room. 

Indeed these livingrooms of professional women sometimes. 
strongly suggest the men’s clubs. Do not many men use their 
clubs as refuges from too much home life? Do not men 

_ demand of their clubs freedom from most of the petty annoy- 
ances, no matter how dear, of their own homes—freedom from 
elaborate “drapes,” perishable sofa cushions, and constant 
chatter? The homecoming professional woman craves the 
same immunity, but she prefers to create it for herself in her 
own environment rather than to seek it in a club room. 

Even more than a man does a professional woman feel this 
need for relaxation for no woman dares to show, in her work, 
the impatience and irritability that many men show frequently. 
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Never in the world could she succeed if she used such methods. 
She must subdue and ignore every irritation and inner rebel- 
lion that threatens to rise to the surface, and must present 
to her colleagues, to her competitors, and to her assistants a 
smooth and well-poised exterior. 

For a wider human intercourse than her work gives her, 
she turns with surprising success to the books and magazines 
of the period. The biographies of the day bring to her own 
fireside the significant personalities of all ages, bring them as 
they really were, with attractions and faults as inevitably 
interwoven as are those of her own friends. And probably 
never was fiction as truly representative of the whole Ameri- 
can scene as it is today. Nor the magazines. Since their 
recent reorganizations to fit American life as it is being lived 
today, she meets on their pages real people and real problems. 
She can choose the locality, or the walk of life, or the point of 
view, or the problem, that appeals to her on this particular 
night, and presto! the place and the people, the problem and 
the discussion, are there with her under her own reading lamp 
and the weather, the night, and the noise are safely outside. 

When seeking diversion the successful professional wo- 
man seeks not the trivial but the best. The economy of her 
life-plan tells her that only the best is worth her evening 
effort and time. She wants at night only those friends and 
acquaintances whose companionship and thoughts are dis- 
tinctly worth while: she wants only the best of the magazines 
and modern books but in a wide variety of lines. In drama 
and in music she wants only the best and she usually wants 
all of the best that comes to town. For she seeks those things 
which she can enjoy receptively, and the impression of which 
she can long retain, rather than the social affairs which 
demand an effort from her that is out of all proportion to the 
small permanent good she can bring away from them. At 
the best they demand somewhat the same active give-and- 
take that her work has required all day. At the least they 
leave her feeling that precious time has been frittered away. 
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Those plans that include meeting truly interesting per- 
sonalities in a truly interesting way are exceptions, but no pro- 
fessional woman of exacting days and ripe experience cares 
to sit often in an audience to be lectured froma platform. If 
she wishes to know what and how a man in the public eye 
thinks, and what he believes, she usually prefers to get it 
through the printed word and the authoritative record, which 
can be evaluated calmly and without prejudice of personality. 
Nor does organization for any save useful purposes lure her. 
She has passed beyond the “goat feather” stage of gathering 
empty titles and empty honors and she is likely to eschew the 
endless luncheons and banquets with their fulsome programs 
of “messages.” 

There are, of course, many women who work by day and 
who hasten to spend their evenings over bridge tables, or at 
musical comedies, or at night clubs. But as a rule they are not 
doing work of real responsibility, or work requiring critical 
faculty, nor are they likely to be building definitely for the 
future, industrious and competent though they may be. Rather, 
they are doing the more routine lines of work which leave them 
needing change and variety and outlet at night. In some in- 
stances their daily work is far below their abilities which in 
itself sometimes creates a restlessness. 

How is the professional woman of the smaller city to find 
the quiet surroundings so necessary to her health and success 
in work? As a rule, I believe they can be attained only by 
leaving the roof that shelters the original home group and 
establishing a new home on new principles, by herself or with 
one or two professional friends. It will require courage for 
as yet, in the South, “it isn’t done.” Daughters who marry 


step blithely forth to found new homes, often in the same town, 
as a matter of course. When will convention allow it to 
daughters who are wedded to professions? Once custom in 
the South begins to sanction it, we shall see an enormous in- 
crease in the numbers of professional women who are making 
happy, contented, and successful homes together. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND CRIME 
JUSTIN MILLER 


HAT is public opinion? What is its effect in human 

life? It is a concept which is almost impossible to 
define because its meaning varies so according to the com- 
munity and according to the person about whom we are 
speaking. If we think of public opinion as being that of a 
single individual, it may very well be a generalization based 
upon a single experience. If we define it in terms of a 
composite of opinions of many individuals, then it is probably 
nothing more than a collection of such generalizations, each 
one of them improperly founded in many cases. Of course, 
it does have the advantage of being checked by the counter, 
conflicting opinions of many. On the other hand, we have 
been taught that there is a certain “mob spirit” which makes 
its appearance when several people get together in their think- 
ing or in their talking which results in even less caution in the 
forming of opinion than is frequently true in the case of the 
single individual. 

Perhaps the best way for us to proceed in trying to 
determine the nature and character of public opinion, is to 
try to analyze the way in which it is formed. How are the 
opinions of individuals formed and how is the collective 
opinion of many developed therefrom? As I have already 
indicated, the opinions of individuals are frequently formed 
upon the basis of a single experience. This is particularly 
true in the case of public opinion concerning crime and per- 
haps concerning police administration. I sometimes tell my 
criminal law class in law school, that it should be the easiest 
subject for a student beginning the study of law because most 
people have had some sort of crime experience in life, and 
it is from such experience that opinion is most frequently 
formed. Of course this experience may take the character of 
something which has actually happened to the individual or 
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which has been seen by him, or it may come to him in the form 
of the crystallized experience of others, shaded or interpreted 
by the thinking and comment of those who have spent some 
time in analyzing the experiences with which they deal. This 
is, of course, the function of education. 

So far as the forming of public opinion concerning the 
criminal law and its administration is concerned, we start first 
with the fact that the state acts in two capacities toward its 
citizens. In the first place it acts to protect us from the depre- 
dations of others, and, on the other hand, it may act to punish 
us if we have committed depredations against others. Ac- 
cording to the way in which the state is approaching us on a 
particular occasion may depend our opinion about the way in 
which the law is enforced or our opinion concerning the 
validity and desirability of the law itself. 

Let us take the example for instance, of an ordinary citi- 
zen on his way home. Let us assume that he is held up, his 
car is stolen, and his daughter kidnapped. His attitude toward 
the police is then one of demanding protection. He insists that 
the police should use every possible means of apprehending 
the criminal. He has no objection whatever to guards being 
stationed at all highway crossings, cars being searched, all 
suspicious characters being arrested and brought to jail. He 
would not even object to a little of the use of the “third degree” 
if it accomplishes the result of returning his daughter and his 
car to him and in some measure compensating him for the 
grievance which he has against the criminal. 

Let us assume, on the other hand, that he is merely one 
of the citizens whose car is stopped at an intersection and 
searched and that he may be required to go to the police station 
to explain the reason for his presence at that point in order to 
remove any suspicion of guilt upon his part. What is the 
reaction of the average citizen under those circumstances? 
Why, it is proclaimed loudly that his privileges as a citizen 
have been interfered with. He resents the arbitrary action 
of the officer and calls upon the Constitutional Rights Com- 
mittee of the Bar Association to protect him. Out of this 
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single experience may come then, conflicting opinions as to 
the law and its administration which may be adverse to, or 
in favor of, the methods in use. 

With this as a starting point, then, we can easily see how 
much misconception there may be, and frequently is, concern- 
ing the whole subject of criminal law and its administration. 
As a matter of fact the criminal law itself has suffered from 
these misconceptions upon the part of its citizens. Dean Pound 
of Harvard Law School has recently said that the lawyers 
have done the poorest job in connection with the develop- 
ment of the criminal law of any phase of the law up to the 
present time. Chief Justice Taft has said that the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law is a disgrace to civilization. 

The reasons for this situation are many but most of them 
run back to fundamental misconceptions resulting from public 
opinion. In the first place, most people assume that the busi- 
ness of making criminal law and devising the best methods 
of its administration belongs to lawyers. As a matter of fact, 
many lawyers know little or nothing about the criminal law 
and are not qualified to determine either the fundamental 
principles of the law itself or the best way in which its 
administration can be secured. 

The same error results in improper methods of adminis- 
tration. Public opinion seems to be shaped along the lines that 
it is possible for any person to be a police administrator, in 
other words, a police commissioner, whether or not he knows 
anything at all about the problems involved in the work with 
which the police are charged. 

One of the types of misconception hardest to deal with in 
this connection and one of the most prevalent ideas among 
people generally growing, of course, directly out of this mis- 
formed public opinion about which we have been speaking, 
is the idea that there can be found simple, easy remedies for 
the solution of the crime problem. Here, as in many other 
directions, people are looking for one simple panacea, a patent 
medicine approach to the problem. The problem is too deep 
rooted, it is too wide spread, it is too much interwoven in all 
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phases of our social and industrial life to submit to any 
such simple form of treatment, but the idea that it can be so 
treated is one of the most popular misconceptions of our pres- 
ent day public opinion. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that each person usually thinks that the method 
which he is proposing is the one simple method; and as there 
are many people approaching the problem from many differ-- 
ent angles, it is easy to understand why there is such conflict, 
such misunderstanding and recrimination between groups, 
each claiming that the other is not properly performing his 
work and that the whole thing would be taken care of if the 
method which he is proposing were only subscribed to by all. 
the others. 

It would not be profitable to go far into a discussion of 
this kind without undertaking to discuss the proposition from 
a constructive point of view. This leads me to a consideration 
of the question, “What are the agencies which should and do 
guide in the forming of a better public opinion?” I should 
list in this group, as being of primary importance, the public 
schools, the newspapers, and the motion pictures. I would 
say that each one of these is an important agency of educa- 
tion, and education is the fundamental means by which public 
opinion can be properly shaped. At the present time we are 
relying upon our public schools, our newspapers, our motion 
pictures, and other means of education of this kind to develop 
the intelligence of our people both by giving them informa- 
tion about matters of this kind and also by training them in 
ways of thinking. 

Along with this comes a by-product which may be harmful 
and it is not out of place to mention that the schools, the 
newspapers, and the motion pictures may be, at the same time, 
important factors in the development of crime because the 
higher the intelligence of the mass of the people, the greater 
the tendency to commit crime, because persons with greater 
intelligence know more about the methods of crime and be- 
cause it is more difficult to capture intelligent persons who do 
commit anti-social acts. Moreover, each one of these agencies 
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tells the people about things which they want, of which they 
would otherwise not have known, had it not been for these 
means of visual and other forms of education. Sometimes, 
no doubt, each one of these agencies may be used in a vicious 
way to secure harmful results in the development of public 
opinion by actual misinformation. That is a serious evil 
and one which we should work to correct, but the more impor- 
tant problem involved is that which I have already suggested, 
namely: that this government which is founded upon the 
theory of freedom of action in order that people may be 
trained and qualified for self government necessarily carries 
along with it the danger that these people, if their energies 
are not properly directed, may become anti-social in their 
actions—in other words may become criminals. 

Here is a real problem for those who direct the schools, 
for those who operate the newspapers, and those who control 
the motion pictures. Shall we require of them that they shall 
teach only those things in life which seem good and which are 
calculated to develop the modest and the unassuming in people, 
or shall we tell them to go ahead and teach as they have done 
in the past, building up ambition, developing initiative and 
resourcefulness in our people, especially in the younger group? 
If we do the latter, we train them better to meet a real world 
and to function effectively in their own government and in the 
development of our civilization, but, on the other hand, we t»ke 
chances of having anti-social acts committed by these people 
because of misdirected energy or lack of proper training in 
the placing of them in positions for life work. 

This is, of course, one of the greatest problems which we 
have to determine in connection with this great question of 
public opinion. Personally, Iam pretty thoroughly committed 
to the teaching of life as it is. I have no objection to pictur- 
ing the shyster lawyer in his true light because I am satisfied 
that we will never get rid of the shyster lawyer until people 
know of him and of the ways in which he operates as well as of 
methods of disposing of him. Personally I have no particular 
objection to the story being told of actual conditions of crime 
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and of methods of police administration. I believe that people 
have been lulled into a false sense of security by being assured 
so frequently that the criminal cannot win, that criminals are 
always captured, etc. As a matter of fact, many criminals do 
win, many of them are never captured. In those places in 
which crime surveys have taken place, the people have been 
amazed to find the comparatively small percentage of persons 
who have been captured and the percentage of crimes which 
have actually been solved. I suppose I am perfectly safe 
in saying that not more than 40% of all criminals are captured 
and of this comparatively small number, perhaps not more 
than 15% are ever finally punished. If public opinion could 
be changed on this point, perhaps we might be more interested 
in insisting upon a different type of administration of criminal 
justice and a more careful re-examination of the laws defining 
crimes, than we are at the present time. 

Another objection which I have to the public opinion which 
prevails concerning crime and the administration of police 
work is that our present tendency is to make criminals heroic. 
Our education lies in that direction. Our children are brought 
up on stories of Robin Hood and Jack the Giant Killer. They 
are criminals and although they are made to appear to us in a 
rosy light, after all they are criminals, and on no theory of law 
can their actions be justified. Nevertheless, we have been 
trained to think of them in terms of heroes who have been 
working against the oppression of arbitrary government. On 
the other hand, public opinion has been formed about the 
policeman as a “bogie” man. Our children have been taught 
that if they do not behave themselves the policeman will get 
them. The prosecutor has been described as a cold blooded 
individual who is anxious to railroad innocent persons to jail. 
I am glad to see the present tendency away from this sort 
of public opinion which is taking place as a result of the 
use of policemen at school crossings. Children are beginning 
now to see that policemen may really be their friends and 
police departments are coming to a realization of the impor- 
tance of performing that sort of service and of having the 
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people regard them as their friends and protectors rather 
than as their oppressors. 

This country has been settled in large part by people who 
are protestants against government and against the arbitrary 
restraints which government imposes upon people. Those who 
settled here left countries in which the rights of men were not 
respected and brought with them an intense desire for free- 
dom which expressed itself in many ways. Constitutions de- 
claring the rights of men provided that there should be no 
restrictions upon the freedom of the press or speech, asserted 
the right to bear arms and to have no soldiers quartered in 
homes, and published many guarantees illustrative of the sort 
of arbitrary control which the continental governments exer- 
cised over their people. Those who were left in those countries 
were people more or less reconciled to such methods of govern- 
ment. The present willingness of the people of Italy to be 
governed by a dictator is evidence of the fact that a process 
of selection of that kind, has been going on. 

In this country, on the other hand, we have to deal with 
a group of people who have been political refugees from prac- 
tically all of the rest of the world. They came here under 
conditions which guaranteed them the freedom of which I 
have spoken and they have expressed themselves freely not 
only in the development of government and the advancement 
of civilization along material lines, but also in challenging 
the laws which have been established to regulate their conduct. 
As a result we have conflicts in public opinion. On the one 
hand we subscribe to the criminal laws and the forms of 
control known in those other countries, believing in the sanc- 
tion which the government gives to the enforcement of crimi- 
nal law, and thoroughly convinced of its desirability. We 
express this by our passion for passing more and more laws 
defining more and more crime. On the other hand, the con- 
flict is represented by our unwillingness to be bound by such 
controls, and by our happy, carefree way of breaking laws 
when we do not like them. The result is a perfectly natural 
product of the two unreconciled points of view. 
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Our criminal law is itself a reflection of public opinion. 
I recently examined a book which purports to be the first 
public laws of Massachusetts. I found that in the group of 
capital offenses the first three crimes listed were those of 
blasphemy, witchcraft, and idolatry. Today there are no 
such crimes. In those days people thought that such actions 
or such supposed actions were the most serious anti-social acts 
which people could commit. Today the shift in public opinion 
which has resulted from increased knowledge about such 
matters, has resulted in a complete abandonment of crimes of 
this character and a substitution therefore of new definitions 
of new anti-social acts which the people of today believe to be 
harmful in their effects upon society. It is because of the 
fact that today there are so many shifts in public opinion, 
so many changes in public thinking, so much change in em- 
phasis upon what is important and what is not important, 
that we are faced with the astounding activities of legislatures 
in defining crimes. The members of the legislature who come 
together every other year are persons who represent the pub- 
lic opinion of the communities from which they come. It 
may be an informed public opinion. It is more apt to be an 
uninformed or a misinformed public opinion and their repre- 
sentatives write into laws the crystallization of thought which 
results from such phases of public opinion. It is unfortunate 
that such legislative bodies should be allowed to make laws 
for the government of all of the people when they have so 
little information upon which to proceed and such unscientific 
checks upon the public opinion which they represent. Surely 
no one would contend that the demands for legislation which 
are presented in our various legislative sessions come as the 
result of scientific work in laboratories. Not at all. It is the 
product of the emotional outbursts of people generalizing 
upon the basis of too limited experience, guided by prejudice 
or passion, anxious to secure the protection of what they think 
to be their own interests without any consideration for the 
real interests of the whole of society in which they live. 
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The result of this method of procedure is best illustrated 
by contrasting the methods which are used in the making and 
administration of the criminal law with the methods of the 
scientists who work in the field of public health or in other 
fields in which it is conceded that the scientist should have 
control. Would anyone contend that the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly should be accomplished by the action 
of a group of legislators who are quite uninformed about the 
problem? Would anyone suggest that the way in which 
Boulder Dam should be constructed should be determined by 
a legislative committee, instructed to go out and hold a few 
hearings and report back to the next session of the legisla- 
ture? Certainly not, and still those are just the methods 
which are used in connection with such attempts as have 
been made to solve the crime problem. 

Let us think of further examples. Suppose that a group 
of scientists, sanitary engineers, M. D.’s, and others should 
discover in a particular city, a congested city area, an infec- 
tion of leprosy, bubonic plague, cholera morbus, smallpox, 
and diphtheria actually infecting that particular area, what 
would be the method which the scientists in those fields would 
apply ? 

The first thing they would do would be to establish a 
quarantine. They would isolate the cases. They would put 
each one of them in a place where it could be taken care of. 
If they had a leprosy case, they would send the case to a leper 
colony and the smallpox case to the pest house. If they hada 
certain disease which could be locally treated, they would 
quarantine the home. The sanitary engineers would investi- 
gate the conditions under which the people were living, the 
housing conditions, the sanitation, the air contained in the 
rooms, and especially the sewage disposal, the sort of milk 
coming into the district, the food supply; all such matters 
would be taken into consideration. These are the types of 
procedure which they would use under such circumstances. 
First, they would gather the facts; second, analyze those 
facts; and third, apply the most appropriate methods known 
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to them under modern science to correct those conditions. 

How would the administrators of the criminal law ap- 
proach the subject? Suppose we have in a particular area 
in Chicago a condition of crime. We have people infected 
with burglary, robbery, murder, and rape. Every city has 
conditions or infections of that kind, potential criminals, liv- 
ing on the border line of criminality, many of them having 
previously committed crimes. We call them vagrants. Some 
parts of the country are forced to meet just such a situation 
as a regular annual affair. In periods of employment, we 
have laborers moving out into regions where employment can 
be obtained, and they, in the words of the platform orator, 
are “the backbone of the nation.” When the season is over 
they come back to the city, but their status changes from that 
of the backbone of the nation to “vags.” The method of 
treatment would be to round up the whole crowd, put them in 
jail, keep them for a day or two, find out if they have any 
money, impose a nominal fine, and in the morning, tell them 
to move on to the next town. 

Now contrast that with the method of the scientist. No 
determination of causes. No question of the kind of diseases 
which are involved. No question of quarantine, of treatment, 
of sanitation, or interference with the source of infection 
coming into the area, but instead just exactly the opposite: 
crowd them all together where chances of infection are 
greater, and then spread them throughout the world! “Get 
out of the county, wherever you want to go.” 

So long as we continue with these present unscientific 
methods of attempting to secure the making of criminal law 
and its administration we may expect a continuance of the 
troubles which vex us at the present time. If public opinion 
is to be our guide in such matters and especially in connection 
with police administration then surely we must take steps to 
guarantee an informed public opinion. Of course, it is not 
necessary that all people should be informed upon the subject 
but there must be enough leaders in each community who 
are controlling the appointment of persons to police commis- 
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sions and determining policies of police administration to 
guarantee that some attention be paid to scientific methods of 
fact discovery, fact analysis, and therefrom the establishing 
of methods of procedure which are calculated to produce the 
sort of results which we wish. 

There are some persons in the work of police administra- 
tion today, just as there are persons concerned with the de- 
velopment of public opinion through the various agencies 
which I have described, who are serious minded people, who 
are impressed with the necessity for the use of scientific 
methods, and who are trying to put those methods into use 
in the various fields in which they are engaged. It is my 
privilege to testify to the presence of these people and to 
urge that they be given proper sympathy and understanding 
by the people of each community. Unfortunately, too fre- 
quently public opinion favors the charlatan. One of the great- 
est difficulties in the way of securing effective government 
in this country is the fact that people are carried off their feet 
by specious reasoning and the fulsome phrases of superficial 
thinkers, and are too little impressed with the substantial 
merits of the more modest person, far better qualified, but un- 
willing to “blow his horn” with the same resonant confidence 
of the charlatan or the faker. 

In this constructive program of changing public opinion 
and, as the result thereof, of changing methods of police ad- 
ministration, we must make every effort to produce conditions 
under which these intelligent, well-trained, honest persons can 
come together for a pooling of their information and for the 
development of new methods of procedure which are better 
calculated to secure results. In other words, we must try, 
as nearly as possible, to create the same sort of laboratory con- 
ditions for work in this field as have been created in the field 
of the physical sciences. Both in the making of law, in the 
determination of the fundamental principles thereof, in the 
defining of crime, in establishing methods of procedure, in 
working out administrative policies, we should have the advice 
and the counsel of all persons who are concerned with this 
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great problem. It is not a lawyer’s problem, it is not a police- 
man’s problem, it is not a problem for any one person or group 
of persons to solve. It is rather one in which all should be 
brought together to contribute what they know, to iron out 
the prejudices and the misconceptions which result from a too 
narrow point of view and then, as a result of the thinking 
and the experience of all the groups, will we begin to approxi- 
mate a correct understanding of the problem and a better 
method of dealing with it. 

This is a matter of vital importance when we consider the 
relations between the police department and the public. There 
can never be successful enforcement of the law until and 
unless all or a large majority of the people in any community 
are anxious that there should be enforcement of the law. So 
long as people stand off with their hands raised against the 
very officers who have been appointed to protect them; so long 
as they select those crimes which they wish to commit because 
they do not agree that their liberties should be cut off in the 
way in which they would be cut off if real enforcement of 
criminal laws were taking place; so long as they decline to 
participate in the activities of the police in the capture of 
criminals, in their successful prosecution; so long may be 
expected an indifferent administration of justice. In fact it 
has been truly said that the people of this country get exactly 
the type of law enforcement which they deserve. They get 
just the type of law enforcement which they make possible. 

The present attitude of indifference resulting from the 
nature of public opinion concerning the work of police ad- 
ministration results in making the police department the foot- 
ball of politics. The members of the department from top to 
bottom are subjected to all manner of political pressures. Each 
individual who is successful in “fixing” a criminal case, 
whether it be by individually contacting a public official or by 
securing such contact through a person who claims to have 
political power, substitutes his pleasure at avoiding the conse- 
quences of the law for a desire that the law should be enforced. 
Now just stop to think of the number of persons who are thus 
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engaged in evading the law. Think of the effect which is 
produced by the breakdown of respect for law by each one 
of those individual instances and by passing on of word of 
such instances among their friends. There can be no con- 
certed effort to secure law enforcement by such means. 

What is the answer? Are we attempting to do too much 
with criminal law? Are we trying to extend it too far? Are 
we trying to use the sanctions of law and the methods of law to 
accomplish purposes which could be better accomplished by 
other methods? A first glance inspection of the situation 
would seem to suggest that this may be true. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the trouble may be that there has been too little 
concerted effort upon the part of leaders in communities to 
impress upon our people the importance of upholding the 
hands of our police departments and other law enforcement 
officials. In any event we cannot escape the conclusion that 
it is time for a careful study to be made of the whole situation 
to discover the reason for these fundamental weaknesses in 
our present methods. We can expect no substantial change 
so long as present conditions of public thinking continue. 

Upon the leaders of the community, upon the leaders in 
the state, and upon those whose business it is to train for 
leadership, lies the responsibility for changing public opinion 
and for changing the methods of administration. But in 
addition we need to establish scientific laboratories for the 
study of these problems over long periods of time. 

In connection with the Law School of Duke University I 
am anxious that we should be able to establish an institute for 
research in the field of criminal law and its administration 
where we can call together, under the direction of a competent 
supervisor, consultants from each of the various fields con- 
cerned with this problem; the doctor of medicine, the biologist, 
the educator, the theologian, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
and the industrialist as well as the lawyer and many others, 
who are concerned with and acquainted with various phases 
of the problem. 
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We can then and there, set up projects for investigation 
into the causes of crime; the purposes of the criminal law 
and how it can best be phrased: how crime can be best defined 
in order to accomplish the ends which society wishes accom- 
plished ; and how administrative methods can best be devised 
for the accomplishment of those ends. Out of such a scientific 
laboratory so established we would soon begin to produce 
real collections of scientific data upon which could be projected 
further explorations into this field and out of which could 
be built better methods for the solution of the problem. As a 
result of this would come a more informed and a more con- 
structive public opinion, and, as an inevitable product of such 
a change in public opinion, would then come a better adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, because the members of society 
would insist upon better trained police, better trained prose- 
cutors, better trained judges, and better trained administra- 
tors of prisons and penitentiaries. We might then expect the 
elimination of the shyster lawyer and of other charlatans now 
preying upon society and taking advantage of the ignorance 
or the prejudice which results from misinformed public 
opinion. 


VIRGIL AND THE NEW MORALITY 


ALICE FREDA BRAUNLICH 
URING the current year, when the western world is cele- 7 
brating Virgil’s two thousandth birthday, the thoughts 
of men are centered on the enrichment which he has brought 
to literature and life. Now, more widely than ever before, ‘i 


Virgil is honored as “the chastest poet and royalest that to 
the memory of man is known” ; as the fountain-head of roman- 
ticism; as “wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by 
the lips of man”; as prophet of world peace; as perfecter of 
the great Roman ideal of character ; as the exponent of a wise 
philosophy. His remarkable fitness to serve our particular 
age as a guide to moral living seems, however, to have passed 
unnoticed. 

For the reconstruction of the ethical ideal, which is the 
most urgent problem of our day, the great thinkers and artists 
of the world have much material to offer. It would be absurd 
for us to scorn their help. Rather should we weigh and con- 
sider, before we reject or accept. 

Ideals are most vividly expressed in the fine arts, and, of 
all the arts, most articulately in literature. Among the litera- 
tures of the past, that of classical antiquity is especially well 
fitted to gain a hearing in a skeptical age, because it lays com- 
paratively little stress on supernatural sanctions; and its 
objectivity should benefit an introspective generation. This ; 
paper purposes to consider what one of the greatest of the A 
classical authors has to offer to the morality of our time. ; 

Though Virgil was born two thousand years ago, his world = 
was in many respects like ours; for the Augustan Age was J 
characterized, as is our day, by an increasing complexity of | ; 
business and social relations, by extremes of wealth and pover- : 
ty, by lavish expenditures, by disillusionment following after — 

a great war, and by changing moral standards. But Virgil , 
was not merely the child of Augustan Rome; he had to an — 
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. unusual degree absorbed the modes of thought and feeling of 
‘his great predecessors in Greek and Latin literature, and 
especially of Euripides and Lucretius. His sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and good in life and in art, his keenness 
of observation, his far-reaching sympathies, his honest think- 
ing, and his direct and varied experience in a world much like 
our own resulted in an attitude toward life which the modern 
man may well ponder carefully. 

This attitude is revealed the more clearly, at least to those 
of us who are not philosophers, because it is not expressed 
with philosophical precision. Virgil was no shallow eclectic: 
he spent ten years in the pursuit of philosophy, and to this 
study he planned, when the Aeneid should be finished, to de- 
vote the rest of his life. Moreover, in the second book of the 
Georgics he distinctly implies that he considers philosophy the 
highest theme of poetry. Yet, he is far, at least in the Aeneid, 
' his most mature work, from consistently adopting the view- 
point or the terminology of any one philosophical school. 
‘Stoic, Epicurean, Pythagorean ideas are intermixed, and, as 
‘is fitting in poetry, technical language is avoided. It seems 
that when Virgil was writing the Aeneid he was not satisfied 
with any of the theories of the universe which had been pro- 
pounded; and probably it was for this very reason that he 
planned to devote his remaining years—years which, un- 
happily, were not to be—to the working out of a consistent 
philosophy. 

The Aeneid is not a fragile web of fine-drawn specula- 
tions; it is made of the stuff of life. The subject-matter— 
the fall of Troy, the voyage of Aeneas, the war which resulted 
in the establishment of the Trojan survivors in Italy and 
which ultimately made possible the grandeur that was Rome— 
is, indeed, largely derived from books, from the works of 
Homer, Ennius, and others; but the interpretation of life is 
based on Virgil’s own experience, enriched, to be sure, by his 
musings on earlier poets and philosophers. 

Virgil lived through a protracted civil war and so became 
a pacifist. While his hatred of war and his love of peace are 
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most ardently expressed in the Fourth Eclogue and the 


whose purpose of glorifying Rome required a partial ideali- 
zation of military achievements, Virgil’s pacifism is apparent. 
He speaks of the “cursed madness of war” which the Fury 


j holds for women: when the trumpet had -sounded the call to 
arms, “Mothers in alarm pressed their sons to their breasts” ; 
and again: 

“Trembling they stand upon the city wall 


And follow with their eyes the dusty cloud, 
The troops in glittering bronze.” 


Like Euripides and partly under his influence, Virgil sym- 
pathizes deeply with the sufferings of the Trojan women who 
were taken captive when their city fell. 

Virgil had lost a wise and loving father. That is why 
he makes Aeneas say, with restrained pathos, of Anchises’ 
death: 


“Here, driven by so many storms of sea, 
I lost the comforter of every toil, 
My father. O, thou best of fathers, here 
Thou didst forsake, alas, thy weary son, 
O thou from mighty perils vainly torn! 
Not Helenus, who warned of fearsome ills, 
Not the grim Harpy prophesied this woe.” 


Included in the lands which the victors at Philippi con- 
fiscated was the home of Virgil’s boyhood, the farm near 
Mantua where he had learned from his father about agricul- 
ture and the care of live stock and bees (the subjects of the 
Georgics), where he had no doubt worked with his hands, 
eagerly as a child will, where he had grown to love woodland 
and stream, and where he had developed his powers of obser- 
vation, imagination, and unequaled patience. It is not strange, 
then, that Virgil expresses with deep feeling Aeneas’ devotion 
to his lost home: 


“T, if the Fates allowed me to direct 
My life and labors after my own will, 
First would I cherish Troy and the sweet remnant 


inflicted on Turnus. He is aware of the terrors that war. 


Georgics, yet even in the Aeneid, whose subject-matter and ; 
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Of my unhappy people. The high domes 
Of Priam would endure, and my right hand 
Would have rebuilt their stronghold for the vanquished.” 


Virgil had known deprivation and swift changes of for- 
tune. He had learned from experience and observation, nota- 
bly in the war and the ensuing confiscations, that merit is not 
always rewarded or injustice punished. His sufferings, act- 
ing upon an impressionable nature, made him a man of un- 
usually far-reaching sympathies. He feels for little Ascanius 
who during the escape from burning Troy runs along by 
his father’s side “with steps unmatched to his”; for Dido’s 
nurse who, called upon for a service, “hurried her pace with 
an old woman’s zeal”; for helpless old Priam, fastening his 
useless armor on shoulders that trembled. Virgil’s kindness 
extends not only to people of all ages and classes but, as the 
Georgics makes abundantly evident, to the dumb animals 
as well. 

Because of the general refinement and breadth of his sym- 
pathies, the few examples of callousness on Virgil’s part 
strike the reader with a shock. The desire expressed by the 
otherwise noble Evander that the death of his son, the young 
Pallas, be avenged upon the slayer need not be understood as 
voicing a feeling of the poet’s: this revenge is a part of the 
plot of the Aeneid and is appropriate to an epic dealing with 
the Homeric age. However, the imprecation upon his enemies 
which Virgil in his own person casually utters in the third 
book of the Georgics, while it represents the usual attitude 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, seems unworthy of Virgil. 
Most shocking in the eyes of the modern reader is the fact 
that Virgil allows the hero of his epic to command that prison- 
ers of war be sacrificed at the funeral of Pallas. Homeric 
imitation hardly suffices to excuse this lapse on the part of a 
poet who elsewhere gives supremely beautiful expression to 
the ideal of noblesse oblige. 

When Anchises in the Lower World is visited by Aeneas 
and points out to him the spirits who are to be embodied in 
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the great men of Rome, he addresses this appeal to Julius 
Caesar and Pompey: 

“Youths, harden not your souls for war so dire, a 

Nor plunge your strength into our country’s breast ; a 

And thou—first thou forbear, whose line is traced . 


From high Olympus; fling away the sword, 
O flesh of mine!” 


That Virgil really believed in the Lower World or in any 
kind of personal survival after death is improbable. The; 
account of Aeneas’ visit to Hades serves literary and patriotic, 4 
rather than philosophical ends, even though it is colored by. 
the teachings of Pythagorean and other philosophers. As 
an epic poet who follows and on occasion improves upon his» 
Homer, Virgil causes Aeneas to commune with the dead more 
elaborately than Odysseus had done, and he furthers his plot 
and his patriotic purpose by contriving that through Aeneas’ 
communion with Anchises’ spirit and his vision of the future 
leaders of Rome, Aeneas’ intention of founding the Roman 
race is clarified and strengthened, and at the same time Rome 
is glorified. That his Hades is a fiction—though the patriotism 
is real—is suggested at the end of the sixth book of the epic a 
by Virgil’s device of sending Aeneas back to the world of the : 
living through the ivory gate whence come false dreams; 
and that Virgil did not believe that the individual soul sur7 
vives the death of the body may reasonably be inferred, 
think, from the lack of any reference to a, future life in th 
scenes of mourning. Neither when the aged Evander weeps * 
over the bier of Pallas, nor when Aeneas’ followers mourn- 
fully burn the bodies of their many dead, is there any hint of 
a belief in the soul’s continued existence. Had Virgil cherish- 
ed such a belief, it might fittingly have assuaged the gloom of 
lines like these: 


“Then over all the shore they watch 
Their comrades burning and on pyres half-charred : 
Hold fixed their gaze until the dewy night 
Turns round the heaven set with burning stars.” 
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Virgil seems to have had few illusions about either death 
or life. Possibly his moralization of Nature in the Georgics, 
and in the Aeneid his emphasis upon a somewhat vague Fate 

‘represent his own personal belief; for Nature and Fate were 
accepted as governing powers by many Romans who did not 
very seriously regard the traditional gods. It is, however, 
quite as probable that at the time when Virgil was writing 
the Aeneid he neither believed nor disbelieved in Nature and 

_ Fate with capital N and F, but that these concepts were among 
| the problems which he was planning to think through when 

_ the epic should be completed. Meanwhile Fate was needed 

| for the plot of the Aeneid, as much as were the gods of myth- 

; ology, whom Virgil did not believe in but used for literary 
purposes: it was the means of securing Aeneas’ allegiance to 
the Rome that was still in the distant future. 

Virgil was certainly no deluded optimist. Taught by 
experience, he never forgot that fortune does not spare the 
good. In his narrative of the taking of Troy he says: 

“And Rhipeus fell, the man of all in Troy 


Most just and most observant of the right 
(The gods ruled otherwise) (Dis aliter visum).” 


In his account of the outbreak of war between Trojans and 
Latins, Virgil writes, similarly: 

“Around lay many brave; Galaesus too, 

An elder, fallen while he proffered peace, 


The justest man and wealthiest of all 
Who long ago lived in the Ausonian land.” 


Virgil faces the hard facts of life as unflinchingly as the 
author of Ecclesiastes. He says in the third book of the 
Georgics: 

“The goodly days are still the first to fly 
From hapless mortal. Sickness, dreary age, 
And suffering follow after; and stern Death, 
Who knows not pity, hurries him away.” 


In the Aeneid, too, the sorrow of life outweighs the joy, so 
that at times joy serves merely as a foil to grief. Thus when 
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young Lausus is killed the tragedy is intensified by the sug- 
gestion of his mother’s former happiness in him: 
“The sword-point pierced the shield, armor too frail 
For one so venturesome ; it pierced the shift 
His mother’s hands had woven from soft gold. 
Blood filled the bosom. Sadly on the wind 
His soul flew to the shades and left his corse.” 


In the following passage there is a like suggestion: 


“You also fell on the Rutulian plain, 
Twin sons of Daucus, Thymber and Larides. 
To your own parents a sweet wilderment 
You were—so like in form and feature; now 
Cruel distinction Pallas made between you.” 


Yet, looking life squarely in the face, Virgil is not embit- 
tered or even baffled by misfortune. Careful avoidance of 
needless troubles and resignation in enduring the inevitable 
is what he advocated and no doubt practised. Both the Sibyl 
and the shade of Anchises are spoken of as instructing Aeneas 


“How he may shun and how endure each labour.” 
And the aged Nautes says these sturdy words to Aeneas after 
the burning of the Trojan ships: 


“Evermore 
Fate by endurance must be overcome.” 


The idea that character may be refined through tribula- 
tion is expressed by Dido when the shipwrecked Trojans 
appeal to her for aid: 


“Sorrow 
Is teaching me to help the comfortless.” 


Elsewhere in the Aeneid the same thought is implied. Thus 
the past sufferings of Evander, long living in exile and 
troubled with hostile neighbors, have helped produce the 
exquisite courtesy with which, as he turns from the bier of 
his only child, young Pallas, fallen while battling gloriously 
for Aeneas, the old man addresses the Trojans: 
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“I would not chide you, Trojans, nor the bond, 
Nor hands we joined in friendship; my old age 
Was doomed to this. And if an early death 
Was destined for my son, I shall be glad 
That after slaying thousands of the foe 
He fell, leading the Trojans into Latium. 
Nor would I choose to honor thee in death, 
Pallas, with any other rite than this, 

Which good Aeneas, the great men of Troy, 

The Etrurian chiefs and all the Etrurian host 
Appointed. Mighty trophies do they bring 

Of those thy right hand felled; and even now 
Thou too, a monstrous trunk in armor clad, 
Wouldst stand here, were thy years as frail as his, 
Turnus. But why do I, inept, detain 

The Trojans from the battle? Go and bear, 
Remembering well, this message to your king.” 


Besides illustrating the exalted courtesy which suffering 
may produce, the passage just quoted points out one source 
from which a mourner can sometimes derive a measure of 
comfort—the thought, namely, that the loved one has given 
his life for a good cause. With the same thought Aeneas 
tries to solace his people when many of their comrades have 
fallen in battle: 


“ ‘Now grace’, Aeneas bade, ‘with parting gifts 
The noble souls who with their blood have won 
For us this fatherland.’ ” 


It is upon a somewhat similar source of comfort that Aeneas 
draws when he anticipates Evander’s grief—namely, the 
thought that honor is more precious than life: 


“At least, 
Not driven from the field with shameful wounds, 
Evander, shalt thou see him; nor yet wish, 
The father for the safe-returning son, 
Grim death.” 


But what of the man who gives his life for an unsuccess- 
ful cause? What comfort can there be for him and for those 
who mourn his death? What of the youths who in the final 
struggle at Troy proved themselves to be, as Aeneas called 
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them, “hearts whose high courage is in vain’? For the 
mourner of a death like theirs, resignation may be made less 
difficult by the reflection that, after all, victory and defeat are 
closely interwoven. In the words of Julia Wedgewood, “The 
Aeneid is the epic of failure—of the failure that is pregnant 
with triumph, of the victory of the vanquished. The defeated 
Trojan exiles are the founders of imperial Rome. The de- 
feated Italians are the ancestors of the victorious Romans.” 
And the man who has lost the battle is triumphant even in 
defeat, if he is glad that another will succeed where he has 
failed; as Deiphobus is glad, who, when Aeneas has talked 
with him in Hades and is now being urged by the Sibyl to 
hasten on, says these words: 

“Great priestess, be not wroth. I will depart 

And in the multitude I'll take my place 


And to the dark return. Go thou, our glory— 
Go and enjoy a better fate than mine.” 


That Virgil himself possesséd the spirit of resignation 
seems clear. Speaking in his own person, he says, in the 
famous passage near the end of the second book of the 
Georgics: 


“T would above all else that the sweet Muses, 
Whom still I worship with a mighty love, 
Would take me as their priest and point the paths 
Of heaven, the eclipses of the sun and moon. . . . 
But if from sloth of brain I cannot know 
This side of nature, then may fields delight me, 
And valleys lush with streams; woods may I love 
And rivers, unrenowned. . . . 
Happy the man who had the power to find 
Causes in nature and tramped down all fears, 
Relentless fate, and roar of greedy Hell 
Beneath his feet. Fortunate too is he 
Who knows the country gods, the Nymphs and Pan 
And old Silvanus.” 


Yet Virgil certainly believed that only resignation to the in- 
evitable is good. He kept, I think, until the end his hope of 
crowning his life’s work by thinking through the problems 
of the universe and writing a great philosophical poem. 
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Resignation was only one of the qualities which Virgil 
emphasized in his writings and also himself possessed. His 
diligence is manifest in the patient labor which he expended 
on his books. Being content with nothing short of his best, 
he spent seven years upon the Georgics, which became and 
still remains the most perfect poem in the Latin language; 
and after working ten years on the Aeneid he died without 
giving it the final touches. Further, Virgil’s modesty is at- 
tested by the last citation and also by the fact that while con- 
temporary writers strove to build out of their poetry monu- 
ments to their own glory, Virgil was more interested in con- 
ferring immortality upon heroic deeds. He concludes his 
story of Nisus and Euryalus, the two friends who sacrificed 
their lives in an exploit of patriotic daring, with these lines: 

“Both happy! If my verse has any power, 
Never shall you be stricken from the thought 
Of grateful ages, while Aeneas’ line 


Shall dwell beside the rock-based Capitol, 
And Rome’s high father wield the sovereignty.” 


The greatness of Rome and the greatness of human nature 
are the principal motifs of the Aeneid. While Virgil is no 
optimist as regards the physical aspects of existence, his faith 
in man is boundless. The young men of the Aeneid are loyal, 
generous, high-spirited; the old men mellow and gracious. 
Virgil does not represent any one as wholly bad; even Mezen- 
tius, a ruler expelled by his subjects because of his heinous 
cruelty, has tender feelings which he is unwilling to show 
except to Rhaebus, his horse. 

To Virgil character is an end in itself. The councilor 
Aletes addresses these words to Nisus and Euryalus as they 
set out upon their high adventure: 


“The first rewards and the most beautiful, 
The gods and your own characters will give.” 


But it is not enough for an artist who would qualify for 
moral leadership to represent character as an end in itself. 
He should make his virtuous men and women as lovable as 
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they are good. In the case of his hero, Virgil at times falls 
short of this ideal, not because of any want of power but be- 
cause of the insolubility of his problem, which required that 
tradition should be followed, that Rome should be glorified, 
and that in Aeneas should be joined the incompatible qualities 
of a Homeric warrior and of a gentleman of the Augustan 
Age. With his other characters Virgil is successful. The 
noble Evander inspires affection, as well as reverence. We 
admire Dido for her queenliness and love her for the passion- 
ate depth of her woman’s nature. 

The most attractive woman in the Aeneid is Camilla, the 
warrior-maiden, fleet of foot and vigorous with untamed 
youth. While representing her as the equal of men in 
courage, Virgil pays indirect tribute to her feminine charm 
in the words: 


“Many the mothers in Tyrrhenian towns 
Who vainly wished her wedded to their sons.” 


Camilla’s strength of character is brought out most forcibly 
in her death: so loyal is she to the cause she serves, that even 
in her anguish her first thought is to send a message which 
shall save the day for her allies. 

Of all the qualities which Virgil stresses—and they include - 
fortitude, self-control, persistence, diligence, sympathy, resig-. 
nation to the inevitable, reverence, truthfulness, justice, gen- 
erosity, modesty, efficiency, corrigibility—the supreme quality 
is this virtue of loyalty. It is Aeneas’ loyalty to what Virgil 
regarded as the highest ends of life, Aeneas’ pietas, which 
sustains him in hardship and sorrow and which, finally tri- 
umphing over passion, leads to the accomplishment of his 
great work, the laying of foundations for the future greatness 
of Rome. 

The highest objects of loyalty, according to the Aeneid, 
are country, religion (which is closely connected with coun- © 
try), and family. Aeneas’ relation to Anchises and to As-. 
canius, the love of Evander for Pallas, the tie that bound 
Euryalus and his old mother, the devotion of Juturna to her 
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brother Turnus are outstanding examples of family affection. 
Noteworthy, too, is the filial loyalty of Iapyx, in the twelfth 
book, to whom Apollo offered his most highly prized gifts, the 
prophet and poet’s inspiration and the bowman’s skill. 
“But he, to lengthen out his father’s life, ; 
Despaired-of, chose to learn the potencies 


Of herbs, the practise of the healing craft, 
And follow a mute calling, unrenowned.” 


The quality of loyalty is as essential to the new ethics 
as it ever was to the old. Just what its objects are to be, 
Virgil alone cannot tell us ; we must look for them in the entire 
history of the race and in our own collective and individual 
experiences. But yet, though its objects may change, loyalty 
is still the heart of morality, as it was in Virgil’s day. 
+» As one of our American philosophers, Josiah Royce, has 
said in the work which he entitles The Philosophy of Loyalty, 
“Faithfulness can never become a virtue, however your tradi- 
tions about the forms of faithfulness may vary in their exter- 
nal details. Whoever deliberately breaks the tie to which he 
is devoted loses the opportunity and the position of the loyal 
self, and in so far loses the best sort of thing that there is in 
the moral world. The only possible ethical use of an individual 
is to be loyal. He has no other destiny.” 

Even more effectively than the philosopher of our day, 
the poet of two thousand years ago inspires men to loyalty. 
No one who comes under the spell of Virgil’s music can fail 
to be moved by his ideals: so completely at one are his lan- 
guage and his thought. But of course we should not wish to 
be beguiled into morality by arts of enchantment; rather 
should we wish to be convinced.* ‘Virgil has qualities which 
persuade the reason—particularly his freedom from reliance 
on compensation beyond the grave and from all shallow optim- 
ism. The clear-eyed fortitude and high courtesy which he 
extols should make a strong appeal to the modern mind. Who 
that recognizes the nobility of Evander can fail to see ele- 
ments of Evander’s greatness not only in Virgil, who created 
him, but also in men of today? And who that has glimpsed 
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Virgil’s ethical heights will not observe in his work also the 
few traces of a comparatively barbarous morality, and so be 
impelled toward the achievement of a height that is higher 
still? Inspired by the hope of such achievement, the modern 
man will echo in his heart the words of Anchises, who, having 
given Aeneas a vision of the future greatness of Rome, cries 
out in his enthusiasm: 


“And can we be reluctant after this, 
To enlarge the sway of virtue by our deeds?” 
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PANICS AND PROGRESS 
HOWARD DOUGLAS DOZIER 


N 1929 thousands of banks had billions of dollars loaned in 

Wall Street raising the price of stocks which they advised 
their clients not to buy because they were then too high. Now 
they have on hand billions which they cannot loan to support 
the price of those same stocks which both they and their clients 
believe too low. 

In 1929 even more thousands of corporations were issuing 
stocks to raise money they did not need in order to make 
“bootleg loans” at higher interest rates than they had to pay. 
Now the pseudo profits thus made are gone, operating profits 
are down, surpluses are depleted, dividends have been cut or 
passed in a vain attempt by some of them to meet the crisis 
and to support the prices of their stocks at the artificially 
high altitudes to which these corporations themselves helped 
to raise them. The latter state is worse than the former. 

While I am writing this, prices of common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange are at the 1930 low and the mar- 
ket must now wallow in its own mire alone, because inflation 
crept in while the watchers set in the towers did not watch. 

We are indebted to Frederick Engles for this most graphic 
description of the commercial crisis. He wrote it many years 
ago: 

“The whole industrial and commercial world is thrown out of joint 
once every ten years. Commerce is at a standstill, the markets are 
glutted, products accumulate as multitudinous as they are unsalable, 
hard cash disappears, credit vanishes, factories are closed, the mass 
of workers are in want of means of sustenance, because they have 
produced too much means of sustenance; bankruptcy follows upon 
bankruptcy, execution upon execution. The stagnation lasts for years; 
productive forces and products are wasted and destroyed wholesale, 
until the accumulated mass of commodities finally filters off, more or 
less depreciated in value, until production and exchange gradually 
begin to move again. Little by little the pace quickens. It becomes 
atrot. The industrial trot breaks into a canter, the canter in turn grows 
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into the headlong gallop of a perfect steeple chase of industry, com- 
mercial credit and speculation finally after break-neck leaps ends where 
it began in the ditch of a crisis.” — 

Not many months ago the chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Chamber of Commerce predicted 
crisis control in the not distant future. The secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor said recently that for the first 
time during this crisis the cry has not been raised that wages 
are “too high.” This from a manufacturer in Kansas City 
who raised his wage scale 25 per cent and employed 150 addi- 
tional workers at the increased pay: 


“Tf we keep crowding wages down, our customers will soon have 
nothing with which to buy our products.” 


Henry Ford raised wages in his German factories the other 
day with the comment that the higher wages will increase pur- 
chasing power. There is a deep-seated feeling that national 
unemployment is a national disgrace. 

And yet industries stand faltering, hesitating, and wait- 
ing for salvation upon a rise in prices, which will have the 
effect of decreasing the very purchasing power upon which 
the salvation depends. Such are the paradoxes of modern in- . 
dustry. 

The man who would now preach a doctrine of low prices as 
the cure for our industrial ills would be as unpopular as was he 
who twenty years ago preached and practiced high wages as 
the cure. Yet the two doctrines are of a piece, and we shall 
have to accept both before we get a hand-hold on the crisis. 

Given a general and fairly constant price level for com- 
modities and securities we can adjust ourselves to it, and un- 
der it distribute the social product, if not with justice at least 
with a degree of equity. It is not the price level itself, but the 
gravitating from one level to another, up or down, that drunk- 
ens and staggers industry, or lays it low. It is price fluctua- 
tion and not price altitude that wracks and wrecks us. We 
cannot all go up and down together, but we should at least 
be given a chance under proper leadership to stay together. 

Twenty-five years ago we were hoping and praying with 
fervor and faith for a higher standard of living for labor and 
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we were denying the laborer the wages necessary under the 
prevailing price level to provide that for which we hoped and 
prayed. Of late we have begun to show our faith by our 
works, have raised wages generally and thus made possible 
an intermittently higher standard. 

One step remains and that is to discover and apply a 
means of making it permanent and continuous. The hope of 
this lies in developing a public sentiment which will bear down 
on the general price level as heavily and hard as it pushes up- 
ward on the general wage scale. It is stupidity itself to ex- 
tend in one hand the semblance of better things in the form 
of increased wages and withdraw with the other the sub- 
stance in the form of increased prices. Those who prate 
about the efficacy of the law of supply and demand generally 
overlook the essential point that demand and supply are at a 
price and that price while economic is also very human. 

The general price level can never be pressed down to 
zero, but it may be held down to x above zero. Within or 
near about this x to zero zone, can be limited the amplitudes of 
individual price fluctuations incident to natural causes, 
economic changes, scarcity, and plenty. 

But if we assume that inflation is inherent in and inevitable 
under modern economic conditions in this machine age of 
ours and push in that direction, then the pressure is from x 
toward infinity and the amplitude of the possible price swing 
is correspondingly broad. Within this broad zone stalk such 
catastrophes as that which has more than halved within a 
year the price of the highest grade common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and all but wiped out the 
price of many good ones, or which brought about the decline 
in commodity prices which began ten years ago when the 
Atlanta Georgians paraded their streets in overalls and swore 
that they would wear no more clothes until the price of cloth- 
ing came down. 

The price deflationist today is hardly more popular than 
was the wage inflationist of twenty years ago, but unless I 
fail to read the signs of the times aright we shall take our 
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next forward economic step in a direction away too at- 
tempts to anchor business to balloons. 

This country has never yet voted for currency or ataninny 
inflation; it has seldom failed to resort to it indirectly when in 
a tight place. We not only do not vote as we drink, but on 
this question we do not even vote as we seem to think. 

At the cross-roads between production and consumption 
there are many necessary groups who stand to gain whenever 
prices fluctuate. Periodically these groups are augmented 
temporarily by others who wish to share in these fortuitous 
gains. As these groups become crowds, and the crowds in 
turn become speculating multitudes, prices are ballyhooed till 
they burst. Social sanity demands something better. 


II 

Few people nowadays deny that crises have their origin 
in inflation. The vehicle for inflation is usually credit— 
somebody’s promise to pay somebody else—which is either 
latent or stored in banks as the reservoir. This potential 
credit may be siphoned off by business in accordance with 
its needs, or on occasion it may be forced out through proc- 
esses resembling the operation of an hydraulic ram. So long 
as business is allowed to dominate credit, both business and 
credit fare reasonably well, but when the keepers of this il- 
lusive credit attempt to regulate business through credit, both 
usually end in Engles’ ditch. Superfluous credit once released 
first creeps, then spreads its wings, and finally flits like emis- 
saries from Pandora’s pocketbook. 

With respect to credit inflation and the present situation 
one need only quote from two members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

As long ago as November, 1925, Mr. Adolph C. Miller had 
this to say to the Commercial Club of Boston: 

“But the American public does not yet fully understand that at 
times when industry and trade through excessive optimism or spec- 
ulative enthusiasm are getting into a state of feverish activity they 
must not get the credit facilities of the Federal Reserve Banks on too 
easy terms—that is, on terms so low as to encourage needless borrow- 
ing and invite inflationary developments. While credit wisely ex- 
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tended can do much in a healthful way to stimulate, the dangers of 
overstimulation can never safely be lost sight of.” 


Testifying before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives in the Spring of 1928, 
Mr. Miller reiterated this sentiment. In reply to a request 
by one of the members of the Committee for an illustration 
as to the effect of a change in the rediscount rate of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, he said: 

“In midsummer of last year the Federal Reserve System . . . partly 
because of its desire to be of assistance in the international credit 
situation . . . set about to create an easier condition of money by favor- 
ing a policy of low discount rates, which were lowered in the course of 
some four or five weeks to 3% per cent at all the Federal Reserve Banks 
and by purchases of securities in the open market, otherwise stated by 
putting reserve money into the market.” 


“ 


. . - But when an administrative board sets out to accomplish 
what it believes to be a good and beneficent object it is very apt to 
underestimate or forget the shadow side of the picture.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: “You felt that the international situation should have 
more bearing than the effect on the speculative activities ?” 


Mr. Miter: “I think that is what the board felt; I felt the reverse.” 


. . - When as a result of policies adopted for other considera- 
tions it develops that a part and more particularly when it is a con- 
siderable part, of the credit released by it goes into the stock exchange 
loan account the resulting situation becomes its (the Board’s) respon- 
sibility.” 

“My belief was, and I so expressed it at the time, that the policy of 
easy and cheap money would undoubtedly stimulate speculative activity 
in this country. My feeling was that it probably would go to such ex- 
cess that we would have to pay for the cheap money that was created in 
the latter part of the year 1927 by dear money in 1928.” 


One quivers and wonders what would be the situation to- 
day had this sane counsel prevailed. Mr. Miller is still a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

Governor Roy A. Young said on November 23, 1928, in 
a paper before the Academy of Science: 


“After carefully canvassing the situation, the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem reached the conclusion that its influence should be exerted toward 
easier money conditions in this country which would encourage business 
at home and simultaneously would assist the foreign countries safely 
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through a period which otherwise might endanger the maintenance of 
the gold standard.” 


“Although the system realized that easy money in this country 
might be an encouragement to further stock exchange activity, never- 
theless it determined that this would be the lesser of two evils and de- 
cided to adopt a policy of easing the market.” 


If what has happened to us is the lesser, one wonders 
what might have been the greater ill. 

Then we have the tariff as a price factor. The avowed 
object of modern tariff laws is to raise prices on certain com- 
modities above their natural level, increase their command 
over other commodities with less or no protection. Under a 
tariff, the credit crystals which go to make up the price, tend 
to arrange themselves in a strained position. The price struc- 
ture is brittle and a small impact may cause a shattering like 
that of glass or like that of steel too highly tempered. I am 
not here presenting an argument against protective tariffs, 
although like most of my fellow economists I do not believe 
that in the long run they are profitable either to those who 
are supposed to enjoy them or advantageous to those who 
have to pay the duties. I am merely pointing out the tariff 
as an example of artificial price stimulation. 

In addition to using the tariff as a price prop, occasionally 
some state or country attempts to fix the price of some one 
commodity or group of commodities at a specific level. The 
effort seldom succeeds, because it usually occurs after a 
downward momentum has been developed, and not before an 
upward movement has begun. When we have anchorage 
we do not anchor; when we need anchorage we cannot find 
it. Millions of balloons tied together with thongs do not for 
that reason enjoy stability. 

If, as a result of this crisis, we should undertake to rid 
ourselves of inflation and its consequences, we shall be much 
more likely to accomplish what we seek if we make the at- 
tempt at a comparatively low level, than if if we first engage 
in a spree of price inflation in order to get ourselves and our 
business under way again. Recovery might be slower, but it 
would be surer. 
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An effort to stabilize at a low price level after deflation 
is the other side of the shield of wage raising; it is a method 
of supplementing wage raising for labor, with an increase 
in the purchasing power of a larger group. 

The reason we shun stabilization when prices are at a 
low level is a psychological one. Somehow or other we feel 
much richer with more money and less goods than we do with 
more goods and less money. Real and abiding prosperity is 
possible and attainable without price advances. 

We have theorized a great deal about the price of labor 
and the value of commodities and services and our theories 
are correct, but society has never yet attempted through com- 
mon consent and effort to bring about a higher standard of 
living for everybody through maximum wages and minimum 
prices at the same time. 

The economic history of this country moves forward from 
panic to panic. The interims reveal new economic phenom- 
ena. Signs are not lacking already during this depression 
that producers by the hundreds are working on programs 
which aim at offering inducements to users to buy, rather 
than at efforts to compel them to purchase. 

Most of the larger public utilities are now committed to 
periodical rate decreases as fast as costs can be curtailed 
through improved methods of production. The public ex- 
pects this and gets it. It is not unthinkable that public senti- 
ment may come to frown on high or rising prices even as it 
now frowns on low or falling wages. 


III 


If, as most of us believe, the seeds of the crisis germinate 
on the credit side rather than on the commodity side of the 
economic equation, it is here that we must seek the cure. 
The existing credit machinery grew up primarily, and is now 
geared, to meet the needs of an economic system dominated 
by production. Even yet, with the advance in the arts and 
in science, production stands in waiting ready to overwhelm 
consumption on a moment’s notice. This situation, hardly 
a century old, is a total reversal of all prior history of the 
race. Literal scarcity has ceased to be of general concern 
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and recently plenty has come to be a political issue. It is not 
want, but wealth that worries us. 

Ultimate consumption is ill equipped and unequally pitted 
in a contest with production. 

Production under its high priests, the technologists, can 
proceed with precision. Its output is a function of the laws 
of natural science. It has all but a monopoly on the credit 
machinery. Final consumption, on the other hand, is very 
largely a matter of social science. Its laws are human laws. 
Mass psychology plays its part. Exactitude is lacking. 

Until recently credit to facilitate final consumption was 
not only unheard of, but was unholy. Going into debt to push 
production has for a long time been a sort of badge of pros- 
perity for the producer. Production has prospered in pro- 
portion as it got into debt and remained in, but the consumer 
was thought to prosper only in proportion as he got out of 
debt and stayed out. Production trying to stay in debt and 
consumption trying to stay out have made a very unevenly 
gaited team for drawing the same industrial load. Until re- 
cently final consumption was a credit outcast, nobody trusted 
it. But gradually the money machinery is being overhauled 
in its interest. Consumers can now put up their willingness 
and ability to pay, as collateral with which to buy and pay 
for what they need and want. In buying and paying for 
what they need and want, they create opportunities for the 
employment of the potential capacity which they hypothecate. 
The consumer currency thus created is acceptable to those 
who make and sell. This is one of the stepping stones to- 
ward industrial stability. 

Under the old handicraft order, consumption was the 
mistress; production the handmaid. There was no over- 
production or dislocation so long as the mistress issued or- 
ders and the maid took and obeyed them. Under the new 
industrial order the same relationship still exists; final con- 
sumption is still the mistress; production still the maid. It 
is the unwillingness or failure on the part of industry to 
accept or recognize this relationship that is responsible for 
most of our economic ills. This we are beginning to recog- 
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nize and the evidence of it is our efforts to facilitate con- 
sumption through wage advances and consumer credit. 
Moreover, there is a growing willingness today to establish 
by cooperation rather than by cutthroat competition, more 
stable prices in a lower zone where there is anchorage. These 
are but the signs, let us hope, of better economic days. 


IV 


I do not disparage theoretical economics, but abstract 
economic laws have to operate in a world filled with resistance. 
The effect of the laws when they work themselves out is 
shaped and warped by their surroundings. Economic law 
teaches us, for instance, that wages in an open and com- 
petitive market will approach a given level determined by the 
marginal worker. The wage scale at a given time and under 
given circumstances may be far from that level. It is by no 
means unthinkable that conditions may arise which so ob- 
struct the operation of the law that its effect cannot be seen. 
It may be that a public sentiment can be created which will 
obscure even the operation of the fundamental law of value,. 
but this does not mean that the law is inoperative. It is al- 
ways present and at work. It is as important to study the 
obstructions and the resistance as it is to know the law, to the 
end that the fundamental law may have free play. 

One who has spent most of his professional life in a study 
of and in practical work on the economic problems that grow 
out of the relation of business and industry to the public 
knows the ethics of business is higher than it was; that busi- 
ness leaders have a higher sense of their responsibility to the 
public than they did. They are more willing to see a light 
and follow it than they were. They are less supine and more 
willing to grapple with general economic problems. Business: 
is becoming more of a profession every day. For these rea- 
sons and more, I do not despair ; I hope even in 1931. 

There seems to be developing a wholesome fear of credit 
inflation. When the social conscience is as quick against price 
rises in prosperity as it is against wage cuts in adversity, we 
need have little concern about the devastating effects of de- 
flation. There can be none. 
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THE HATED HELPER 
WILLIAM POLK 


EFORE he reached the age of thirty, Hinton Rowan 

Helper, of North Carolina, as he styled himself, had 
attained a degree of infamy in the South that few persons, 
even after long lives devoted to all manner of iniquities, have 
been able to achieve. Brilliant, fearless, and inspired by the 
purest love of the South, he kept the reputation of being the 
most hated man in the South during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, a time when hatred grew to full stature. His 
fellow-countrymen, in their milder moods, referred to him as 
“that vile wretch, Helper.” 

How did it happen? 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!” That was 
what Helper did. 

In the summer of 1856, when he was twenty-seven years 
old, Hinton Rowan Helper left his home in Davie County, 
North Carolina, and turned his face and footsteps toward the 
North. On or about his person—as the lawyers say of deadly 
weapons—he had a bundle of manuscript which he hoped, by 
the grace of some brave publisher, to turn into a book. Ex- 
perience had taught him that he would find no such publisher 
in North Carolina or Virginia. He thought he could find one 
in Maryland, but he was mistaken. 

The manuscript was entitled “The Impending Crisis of 
the South.” It contained more than one-half of one per cent 
of economic dynamite and political nitroglycerin. Dealing 
with slavery, it viewed the old problem from a new angle. 

For a score of years, “the peculiar institution” had been a 
trumpet call to gladiatorial debate. The North, represented 
by Emerson, Garrison, Seward, Sumner, Webster, and others 
had condemned slavery for its evil effects upon masters and 
slaves. Southerners. springing to their pens and rostrums 
in defence of their civilization, adduced evidence buttressed 
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by Holy Writ to prove that the institution had the most bene- 
ficial influence both upon the chattels from Africa and their 
divinely appointed owners. 

Helper deliberately side-stepped this engrossing combat 
in which everybody else had joined. He had the perspicacity 
to see that it had left untouched a yet more important issue— 
the question of the effect of slavery upon the white people of 
the South who did not own slaves. With this question Helper 
squarely dealt. He dedicated his book to the non-slaveholding 
white people of the South. 

Helper ventured to think this question important because, 
while there were more than five million white people in the 
South, less than half a million of them owned slaves. Three- 
fourths of the whites in the South did not even belong to slave- 
holding families and so were out of touch with whatever 
benefits slavery might have to offer. If we consider a 
“planter” as one who owns twenty or more slaves, then there 
were only about 46,000 “planters” in the South. 

The popular conception, on the contrary, pictured the 
South as one great plantation “open as an inn and rich as a 
castle,” where gaiety, hospitality, and prosperity abounded. 
This conception was due somewhat to the fact, as Dr. Francis 
P. Gaines has pointed out in The Southern Plantation, that it 
was the large planter, chiefly, who touched the outside world, 
in Congress, at summer resorts, in fiction. Gambling, drink- 
ing, and high life were supposed to be the rule. One young 
Southern blood, making a Northern tour in his carriage at- 
tended by his slaves, returned with nothing but the clothes on 
his back, explaining that he had eaten the horses and drunk 
the “niggers.”’ Literature also connived at this glorious tradi- 
tion. In the South, as shown in Mrs. Southworth’s so-called 
works, “houses are almost palatial ; social activity is ceaseless, 
cultured, idyllic; men are gallant, courtly—princely is the 
favorite adjective—prodigal in the uncalculating southern 
fashion; the heroines are beyond description in beauty, senti- 
mentality, and the ineffable sickliness from which the maid of 
romance often languishes.” 
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Strange to say, the South, which should have known 
better, took this utterly unreal tradition quite as seriously as 
the North did. The Governor of North Carolina failed to 
tell the Governor of South Carolina that it was a long time 
between plantations. 

Nowhere in the gaily-colored picture was there room for 
the poor whites who did not own slaves. They were every- 
where, but they were overlooked. “Too numerous to mention,” 
they were forgotten. Of these, the lower class were the “poor 
white trash,” deplorable and degraded; the upper class were 
also poor but were honest, pious, and substantial, the back- 
bone of the South. 

Helper was interested in these “niggerless” whites, and 
he was almost the only man in the United States who was. 
He saw that slavery was worse on them that it was on the 
slaves. He saw that slave labor discouraged free labor ; that 
it ate up the capital which should have been available for the 
establishment of industries and manufactures; that this re- 
sulted in a lop-sided, agricultural civilization; that, conse- 
quently, the poor white man of the South, unlike his brother 
of the North or West, had no hope of acquiring wealth, edu- 
cation, or leisure, but was condemned by the plantation system 
to a life of poverty and ignorance. “Indeed,” he wrote, “the 
unprofitableness of slavery is a monstrous evil, when con- 
sidered in all its bearings; it makes us poor, poverty makes 
us ignorant, ignorance makes us wretched, wretchedness 
makes us wicked, and wickedness leads to the devil!” 

Helper aspired to become the voice of the five million for- 
gotten men of the South. He did become their voice, but they 
could not hear him. He had the misfortune to write a book 
for a people who could not read. 

His interest in this unnoticed phase of the problem of 
slavery grew out of his early life. He was born and reared 
in Piedmont North Carolina, around Mocksville and Salis- 
bury, where the power of the large slaveholders was not as 
strong as it was farther east and where the evil influence of 
slavery on the poor whites was more apparent. When he was 
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very young, his father died, leaving eleven children and four 
slaves, not enough to go around. Faced with the desirability 
of getting an education and the necessity of making a living, 
Hinton got the education at Mocksville Academy from that 
mysterious teacher who called himself Peter S. Ney and who, 
many people think, was Marshal Ney of France. But mak- 
ing a living in a section of the country whose one great 
industry was the raising of crops by slaves was a more diffi- 
cult and distasteful undertaking. 

Helper emigrated. At the age of twenty-one, he moved 
to New York City, but stayed there only a few months. Join- 
ing the gold rush, he sailed to California by way of Cape 
Horn. In two or three years he was back in North Caro- 
lina with something more precious than gold, the knowledge 
of an eye-witness of conditions in various parts of the coun- 
try. His keen eye had seen that the average man in the 
North and the West was rich compared with the average man 
in the South. The South seemed to him poorer than ever. 
He wondered what was the cause of this condition and what 
the remedy. 

The Impending Crisis of the South was his answer to 
himself and to the nation. 

His motive in writing it was the purest. In the preface, 
he says: “An irrepressibly active desire to do something to 
elevate the South to an honorable and powerful position 
among the enlightened quarters of the globe has been the 
leading principle that has actuated me in the preparation of 
the present volume.” 

He knew he had gotten hold of a truth that was of great 
importance to his people. With the customary confidence of 
youth he believed he had only to speak out boldly, that the 
people would see the truth and that the truth would set them 
free. He was like Ibsen’s hero in An Enemy of the People, 
who believed that truth would be welcome even though bitter. 
Or he was like Shelley, who, in his college days, wrote tracts 
in advocacy of atheism and surreptitiously stuck them into 
the muffs and bonnets of old ladies. Those who can imagine 
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the consternation of the old ladies so favored will have some 
idea of the shocked horror with which the South received 
Helper’s book. 

When Helper reached Baltimore on his way North, he 
vainly sought a publisher there. Maryland had a law against 
incendiary literature, and the publishers considered the manu- 
script incendiary. In a way, they were right; like Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, it came flaming straight from the heart of 
a man. 

Shaking the conservative dust of Baltimore from his feet, 
Helper betook himself to New York City where the freedom 
of the press was supposed to be a fact. For seven weary 
months he plodded from one publisher to another. They read 
his manuscript, admitted that it was true, that it was inter- 
esting, that it was important, but—it wouldn’t do. 

Fearful that his truth would die with him, Helper offered 
the manuscript free. No publisher would have it as a gift. 
One of them told him the reason. “If we publish this book,” 
he said, “‘we’ll offend the South and lose our southern trade.” 

At last Helper’s perseverance had its reward. Aid came 
from an unexpected source. A man named A. B. Burdick, 
who was a book agent rather than a publisher, offered to 
publish the manuscript, provided Helper would give him a 
bond to indemnify him against loss. Helper joyfully agreed. 

The bond was never called on. Burdick lost nothing by 
the venture. On the contrary, he made a fortune. The book 
became immediately, immensely, and increasingly popular, 
a best-seller. 

There was nothing strange about that. It dealt with the 
question of the hour ; its style was as keen as a scalpel and as 
smashing as a sledge-hammer. 

Thirteen thousand copies were sold the first year. Two 
years later it was adopted by Charles W. Eliot and other 
prominent Republicans as a campaign document, and one 
hundred thousand copies were broadcast over the country by 
them. The number of copies finally sold or given away has 
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been estimated as high as a million. Certainly, it had an 
enormous vogue. 

Its effect upon the nation was astounding. Helper woke 
up to find himself both famous and infamous. In the North 
he was acclaimed as “a new Moses.” In the South he was 
denounced as a traitor. In North Carolina he became what 
was then known as a “recreant son” and what would now be 
called a “tainted Tar Heel.” 

Congressmen who tried to get his book published at the 
public expense got challenges to duels. The nominee for 
the speakership of the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1860 was defeated because he had endorsed Helper’s 
book. Governor Ellis of North Carolina was accused by his 
political enemies of possessing a copy. One had been sent 
to him, he admitted, but he had thrown it out of the window. 
Later he received another copy through the mail; this he used 
for lighting the gubernatorial pipe. Southern merchants se- 
cretly ordered their northern correspondents to ship them 
copies of it hidden in bales and boxes of goods. Owners se- 
creted their copies in hollow logs and such places. Lincoln, 
who was then in Illinois preparing his House Divided Speech, 
while the lilacs were opening in the April air, received a copy 
from his law partner, Billy Herndon, and it seemed to him 
a signandasymptom. He read and annotated with profound 
interest this volume that Sandburg in his biography of Lin- 
coln calls ‘a sad and a terrible book, a book with the wailing 
of a Jeremiah in its pages, a book with a low, vague storm 
growling in its breath.” 

It was to be expected that this literary production would 
find a warm reception in its author’s native state. A mob 
in High Point made a bonfire of a number of copies, and per- 
sons in Guilford and Mecklenburg counties were imprisoned 
for possessing it. 

It is not difficult to guess what would have happened to 
the author himself if he had about this time revisited that part 
of the United States which he so irrepressibly desired “to 
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elevate to an honorable and powerful position among the 
enlightened quarters of the globe.” 

The South’s feeling in the matter is understandable. It 
looked on Helper as just another “damned abolitionist,” like 
Harriet Beecher Stowe or John Brown. “The Impending 
Crisis of the South,” said The Democratic Quarterly Review 
of June, 1859, “was obviously arranged to aid a concerted 
scheme of disunion and disorder with the treacherous, mur- 
derous, fanatical outrage of John Brown. It is impossible 
to separate these projects before the southern mind.” Cap- 
tain S. A. Ashe, in his History of North Carolina, has stated 
the southern attitude: “But among Southerners, the aboli- 
tion of slavery was not an academic question on which a differ- 
ence of opinion could be tolerated. It would involve not only | 
the loss of a billion of dollars of property that had grown up 
under the institutions of the country ... but as well the 
disorganization of labor at the South and the introduction of 
fearful elements into the social structure. . . . Southerners 
regarded those who proposed it not only as seeking to deprive 
them of their property but as willing to inflict on the people of 
the South irreparable injuries. For them there could be no 
more tolerance than for robbers and enemies of mankind.” 

Helper had been warned by his friends to stay away from 
the South on peril of his life. But the experience of the 
Reverend Daniel Worth should have been sufficient warning. 
Daniel Worth was a venerable Methodist minister who lived 
in Guilford County. He was indicted in 1859 in the Superior 
Court of that County for circulating Helper’s book. Under 
the North Carolina Code it was a criminal offense to circu- 
late printed matter “‘the evident tendency of which is to make 
the slaves discontented with the bondage in which they are 
held by their masters and thereby to excite among them a 
disposition to make conspiracies, insurrections and resistance 
against the peace and quiet of the public.” 

Violation of this statute was a felony. The first offence 
was punishable by imprisonment for not less than one year 
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and a public whipping. The second offence was punishable 
by death. 

Daniel Worth was convicted. He was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment and a public whipping, but the whipping 
was remitted on account of his advanced age and his calling. 
He appealed to the Supreme Court of North Carolina and 
after spending the winter in jail was released under a bond 
of ten thousand dollars. Ina per curiam opinion the Supreme 
Court affirmed the conviction, holding that the book did have 
a tendency to incite slaves to insurrection. 

Daniel Worth, however, did not serve the rest of his sen- 
tence. He forfeited his bond and went North, where he gave 
abolition lectures, charging admission with the hope of reim- 
bursing his bondsmen. He took with him a sad knowledge 
of the high cost of free speech. He discovered, as did Eugene 
Debs some sixty years later, that the more troubled the times 
the more expensive is free speech. In the latter days of the 
World War, thirty-nine states of our Union passed laws limit- 
ing the freedom of speech. 

To us today it is by no means as obvious as it was to the 
Court in 1859 that the evident tendency of The Impending 
Crisis was to incite insurrection among the slaves. It did 
not, as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, set forth harrowing pictures of 
suffering slaves. Its aim was not to make the slaves but the 
whites discontented with their condition. Helper’s sympathy 
was with the poor whites, not the poor negroes. What he so 
hotly opposed was not negro slavery per se but its by-product, 
the economic slavery of the poor whites, whom he called “the 
most pitiable dupes and victims of slavery.” He desired not 
so much to free the negroes from slavery as to free the South 
from the negroes, and it was part of his program to ship them 
back to Africa. All this is clearly stated in The Impending 
Crisis, but the Southerners of his time could not see it; to 
them an abolitionist had to be a “nigger-lover.” This obtuse- 
ness got on Helper’s nerves, and he paid his respects to 
“those half-witted and crochety creatures who have never 
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been able to understand how it is that a man of good mind 
can hate slavery without loving negroes.” 

In reality, there was probably no man in America who dis- 
liked the negro as much as Helper did. Looking on the negro 
as the natural economic foe of the poor white, North and 
South, Helper consistently refused to patronize hotels and 
other places in which negro labor was employed. He tells 
how on one occasion he went into an ice cream parlor in 
Philadelphia and ordered some cream. “The light and dainty 
little repast was brought to me by a negro man larger than 
myself! Do my readers suppose that I enjoyed that ice 
cream! Do they suppose I ate it? No! .. . I took only two 
or three spoonfuls of the cream which, so to speak, coming in 
collision with my reflections, almost choked me, when I got 
up and left.” 

The South did not realize Helper’s aversion to the negro 
until 1867 when he wrote a book called Nojoque, in which he 
said: “The primary purpose of this book is to write the 
negro out of America and the secondary object is to write 
him out of existence.” Whereupon the Democratic party 
adopted Nojoque as its text book, thus giving Helper the 
ironic distinction of furnishing campaign documents to two 
violently opposed political parties, without the least shifting 
of position on the part of the author. 

By this time the dumbness of both parties had so nettled 
Helper that his next book was dedicated “To the Mind and 
Muscle and Morals of America ... in Advocacy of the 
Formation of a New and Better Political Organization.” 

Helper wrote other books, but the great work of his life 
was his first, The Impending Crisis. In that book Helper 
commenced by contrasting the prosperity of the North with 
the poverty of the South. Massachusetts was compared with 
North Carolina; New York with Virginia, with statistics to 
show that in property valuation New York City was worth far 
more than the whole State of Virginia, and so on. 

He then showed that the lack of industrial development 
in the South had left her dependent upon the North for both 
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the luxuries and the necessities of existence. “It is a fact 
well known to every intelligent Southerner,” he wrote, “that 
we are compelled to go to the North for almost every article 
of utility and adornment, from matches, shoepegs, and paint- 
ings up to cotton mills, steamships, and statuary ; that we have 
no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor respectable 
artists ; that in comparison with the free states we contribute 
nothing to the literature, polite arts and inventions of the age; 
that for want of profitable employment at home, large num- 
bers of our native population find themselves necessitated to 
emigrate to the West, whilst the free states retain not only 
the larger proportion of those born within their limits but 
induce annually hundreds of thousands of foreigners to settle 
and remain amongst them; that almost everything produced 
at the North meets with ready sale, while at the same time 
there is no demand, even among our own citizens, for the pro- 
ductions of southern industry; that, owing to the absence 
of a proper system of business amongst us, the North becomes, 
in one way or another, the proprietor and dispenser of all our 
floating wealth, and that we are dependent upon northern 
capitalists for the means necessary to build our railroads, 
canals and .other public improvements . . . and that nearly 
all the profits arising from the exchange of commodities, from 
insurance and shipping offices, and from the thousand and 
one industrial pursuits of the country accrue to the North 
and are there invested in the erection of those magnificent 
cities and stupendous works of art which dazzle the eyes of the 
South and attest to the superiority of free institutions!” 

Slavery as the cause of all these evils Helper denounced 
without stint or limit. He considered himself an auxiliary 
in the work of “liberating five millions of ‘poor white trash’ 
from the second degree of slavery.” 

To those five millions Helper made his appeal. ‘Notwith- 
standing the fact that the white non-slaveholders of the 
South,” he wrote, “are in the majority as five to one, they 
have never yet had any part or lot in framing the laws under 
which they live. There is no legislation except for the benefit 
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of slavery and slaveholders. As a general rule, poor white 
persons are regarded with less esteem and attention than 
negroes; and though the condition of the latter is wretched 
beyond description, vast numbers of the former are infinitely 
worse off. To all intents and purposes, they are disfran- 
chised and outlawed. . . . The lords of the lash are not only 
absolutely masters of the blacks . . . but they are also the 
orators and arbiters of all non-slaveholding whites, whose 
freedom is merely nominal and whose unparalleled illiteracy is 
purposely and fiendishly perpetuated.” 

This gentle remonstrance was followed by the advice 
to the slaveholders to “follow the example of Judas Iscariot 
and go and hang themselves.” 

Helper not only diagnosed the disease of the South, he also 
prescribed a remedy. He proposed that the non-slaveholders 
organize themselves politically so as to take advantage of their 
numerical superiority and then tax slavery out of existence 
by imposing a tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder for 
each slave in his possession, the money so raised to be spent 
in shipping the freed blacks back to Africa. In case any slave- 
holder insisted on keeping his slaves, Helper advocated a tax 
of forty dollars per annum on each slave so held. 

Possibly Helper’s book would have had more effect in the 
South had he been more measured in his denunciations; it is 
likely, too, that his remedies did not savor of the most practi- 
cal political wisdom. But Helper was a reformer and it must 
be remembered that reformers, in the heat of reformation, are 
not normally masters of those soft words that turn away 
wrath, and that they usually have a clearer view of the disease 
than of the remedy. Whatever his faults, Helper was fear- 
lessly devoted to the interests of his people as he saw them, 
a thankless task. It might be said of him as was said of a 
great Charlestonian who opposed secession: “He held his 
conscience higher than the people’s praise, and to him his own 
righteous self-respect sufficed, alike for motive and reward.” 

Not long after the publication of The Impending Crisis, 
Helper was appointed United States consul at Buenos Aires. 
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He was married there. Returning to this country, he lived 
mainly in New York and Washington. A photograph taken 
of him in his old age shows a strong, fine-looking man, some- 
what like Victor Hugo. He became interested in establishing 
a railway line to connect North, Central, and South America, 
to be called the “Three Americas Railway.” In this project 
he spent all of his money—several hundred thousand dollars— 
but without success. Finally in the year 1909, old, destitute, 
lonely, and doubtless weary of living always a few generations 
ahead of his time, he took his own life. Originality and au- 
dacity were the outstanding characteristics of the man, and 
irony followed him all the days of his life. 

The South today is just beginning to realize how far- 
sighted Helper was seventy years ago. Burdened with slav- 
ery, the South before the Civil War was lagging far behind 
the North and the West. Free of slavery, the South is now 
making more material progress than any other section of the 
country. During the first quarter of this century the South 
increased its savings deposits 258 per cent, its wealth 440 
per cent, the products of its mines 45 per cent, its use of 
electricity 910 per cent, and its manufacture of cotton 95 
per cent, these increases being far greater than the correspond- 
ing increases in other sections. The output of North Caro- 
lina’s industries is now worth over a billion dollars a year. 

Satisfaction with this progress is, however, not unani- 
mous. Some critics occasionally hint that the South may be 
like Othello’s base Indian who threw a pearl away richer than 
all his tribe. Certainly, the old régime had its virtues. It 
fostered honor, courage, and a gracious way of life. Its 
requiem has been chanted by Benet: 

“Bury the bygone South, .. . 
Bury the whip, bury the branding bars . . . 
Bury the fiddle music and the dance 
The sick magnolias, the false romance 
And all the chivalry that went to seed 
Before its ripening. 


But with these things bury the purple dream 
k Of an America we have not been, 
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The tropic empire seeking the warm sea, 

The last foray of aristocracy, 

Based not on dollars or initiative 

Or any blood for what that blood was worth, 
But on a certain code, a manner of birth, 

A certain manner of knowing how to live, 
The pastoral rebellion of the Earth 

Against machines, against the Age of Steam.” 


The old South is as dead as Troy, but “the purple dream” 
is not. Walter Hines Page and Edward Kidder Graham 
caught its gleam. What we shall be we do not know. The 
South is “between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born.” Will the New South, following the iron path 
of least resistance laid down for it by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, become a replica of the North? Or will it, remembering 
that it was conceived in the age of Raleigh, Elizabeth, and 
Shakespeare, boldly reach a hand through our steam, steel, 
and concrete civilization to grasp that finer and freer exis- 
tence that seems to be hidden there? The answer, in large 
measure, depends on whether it keeps and encourages its 
future Helpers or continues its time-honored custom of ban- 
ishing them to New York and other points north. 
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THE PROSE OF MR. BEERBOHM 
ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 


To look back over Mr. Beerbohm’s prose is not to renounce 
our hopes for its future. Mr. Beerbohm represents no longer, 
to be sure, “the younger generation knocking at the door.” 
But he has by no means shut the door behind him. Precedence 
in the doorway will probably be long accorded to him by suc- 
cessive crops of “les jeunes” growing up around. We may 
count on a volume of personal essays to be called perhaps 
After All, to succeed Works, More, Yet Again, And Even 
Now, and A Variety of Things, unless Around Theatres be 
that volume under another name. But so casual was the prin- 
ciple of selection in the last volume, so much more representa- 
tive too has been Mr. Beerbohm’s work of late years as car- 
toonist than as essayist, that we are justified in regarding the 
past garnerings of prose as something special and nearly com- 
plete in themselves. Criticism can now find the genial excuse 
of amusement recollected in tranquillity. And it is getting to 
feel a little easier therefore. 

For there has always been something a bit wary about 
the printed word on Mr. Beerbohm’s prose. Few, one sur- 
mises, have felt perfectly comfortable in the analysis of this 
tenuous thing with its engaging air of harmlessness. Mr. 
Beerbohm, therefore, except when he has ventured to sharpen 
unhallowed pencil at Labour or at the Lord’s Anointed, has 
perhaps endured too little “the unexempt condition” healthy 
for writers. At simplest there has always been the risk of 
taking raillery for earnest. We Philistines like our distinc- 
tions clear-cut ; we like things good or bad, healthy or poison- 
ous, beautiful or ugly, either serious or funny. Mr. Beer- 
bohm, however, has seldom obliged by initial clue; and hence 
the alarm before the spot-light, his chosen emblem, which 
shoots so clear a shaft. The critic suffers a psychic uneasiness, 
with fellow-feeling for the criminal of the detective story 
whose picture is taken from behind by some invisible exposure. 
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The critic cannot play his first trick. He cannot in the 
handy old way relate this prose to something else. It has its 
sure limitations of style and sympathy, but it carries some pri- 
vate insurance against analogical impertinence. The pleasant 
autobiographical phantasy, “Diminuendo,” probably truer 
than it pretends to be, remembers the boy’s reverence for the 
Pater cult but makes a brilliant bolt from the Pater disciple- 
ship. The early choice of all artifice to be Mr. Beerbohm’s 
province suggests the Wilde formula, but his preciosities have 
always been made of sterner stuff than were Wilde’s. He 
has praised the excellent prose of Whistler, and certain pas- 
sages of his essay on Whistler might be taken to define a 
capacity of his own, but how different his other capacities! 
Frequently a seemingly irrelevant memory of Sterne drifts 
through the mind, as one follows the Beerbohm pages,—of 
that other “pose-fancier” of long ago, dedicated to the tech- 
nique of the trifle, to the explication of a pleasant ego, to what 
Mr. Beerbohm has called,“ an elastic subtlety of phrase.” But 
Sterne had no elastic subtlety of thought to bequeath to his 
heirs. Recurrently too we remember Thackeray, Thackeray 
the Roundabout—his lucky style which Mr. Beerbohm has 
well honoured, his phrase juste although garrulous, the knack 
at turning to use a swarm of autobiographical amenities. But 
Mr. Beerbohm’s memories by no means swarm, and his word 
comes by no means of itself, as he has complained to his read- 
ers more than once. We recall last Mr. Beerbohm’s witty 
remembrance of a Maupassant discipleship, his youthful ar- 
dour for wrought simplicity. But his most natural praises 
have been for a George Meredith or a Henry James. 

With his sheer nonsense, in which of course he is ex- 
tremely neat, we know where we are. It survives still in A 
Variety of Things. But that inverted sort of thing was more 
entertaining to the “child author” of the nineties, who would 
construct with clever pains a formal essay on the technique 
of complete dandyism or the esthetic of incendiary fires. The 
form of topsy-turvy, the elevation of a minor mood to the 
place of common sense, is an art indeed, perhaps with Mr. 
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Beerbohm a fine art. But its best creator in literary form is 
the spirit which is in some sense an “innocent.” And Mr. 
Beerbohm, even as a child author, was always astute as the 
most elderly changeling. 

- We know where we are, too, with the confessed parodies. 
The form was apt for Mr. Beerbohm, since it is at once sub- 
tle and simple—infinitely capable of distinct perfection but 
not explaining itself, a delight to whoso can take it, a blank 
for whoso must leave it. Caricature, as Mr. Beerbohm writes 
it, accords with his theory for caricature as he draws it— 
being “on a fine scale an exaggeration of the whole creature 
from top to toe, without intentional altering of the propor- 
tions,” preserving as it can the values of the thing upon which 
it fastens. 

Old magazine files still hold the spark of many lost bits 
of parody which Mr. Beerbohm, otherwise thrifty in literary 
salvage, has chosen to let go. Such is his first dramatic crit- 
icism for the Saturday Review in which Pinero and Mr. 
Comyns-Carr agree upon collaboration in a delightful frisk 
of Jacobean dialogue. In the Christmas Garland, we agree, 
are met in singular naturalness all the Parnassian company of 
our modern prose writers, each delightfully “bedevilled,” each 
delightfully possessed of his faculties and his authentic voice. 
In the amusing “Savanarola,” an Elizabethan play” perhaps 
deservedly less known, spite of the unqualified praise of Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe, most Italians known to fame from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century circulate in a pleasant jum- 
ble of murder, familiar quotation, and anachronism. Zuleika 
Dobson, that bright though protracted Iliad of youth and 
love and Oxford town, takes the risk of every extended tour 
de force: “Excep’ when awful long I’ve found it good.” But 
here is the variety which goes with good caricature. We fol- 
low the extravaganza of love always seeking repulse ; we adore 
the face of Zuleika, that modern Helen, the face that launched 
a thousand youths to drown for her in the Isis and draped 
with black the memorable towers of Oxford. There is a net- 
work of other trivialities at Oxford, noted and exaggerated 
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with the perspicacity of common sense. Everywhere pro- 
trudes the base of the silly, the mawkish, the sordid, the 
matter-of-fact—the natural milieu of frenzy and sentiment. 
Here is good parody. But there is better floating vaporous 
among the informalities of Mr. Beerbohm’s more serious 
work, the personal essay. 

Here at home on its own preserve the wit evades by its 
simplicity. Where to take hold? It is not easy to salt the 
tail of this bird, ever slipping on to the next twig, commonly 
chirping only once in a spot, leaving the pursuer in an awk- 
ward pose. Its suavity beguiles. Pure and innocent, it pur- 
sues its confession, though the confession may be specious. 
It steps lightly on its little journeys, starting little trails of 
irrelevance and inadvertency. A whiff of parody stirs about 
a while and then drifts away. There shines a sparkle at the 
sudden meeting of sense and absurdity. A paradox, carefully 
unprepared-for, flashes and is gone. We enter, unsuspect- 
ing, the ambush of an apparently ingenuous confidence, but 
a haunting cadence wakes for a second the suspicion of rail- 
lery and leaves us uncertain. It is irreproachable in tone but 
has the mocking correctness of the echo. 

Mr. Beerbohm’s best irony, is of course, trim and trained, 
a nicety of casualness. It beguiles by a consistency of under- 
toning. Not that it is always at its best. The youthful dra- 
matic critic, fulfilling his Saturday Reviewish stint of impu- 
dence, could seem subtle only after the tonic outrageosities of 
G. B. S. And the assured author of today who jeers at his 
readers in prefaces or at Americans in tangents, though wel- 
come to any personal liberty that he may take, is less welcome 
to the obviousness of his way. But complaint is churlish, so 
much more frequent is our delight in the polished economy of 
stroke. Such irony is, as its maker would have it, “little sister 
of restraint,” agreeably seen as a little sister should be, but 
never clamorously heard. 

In his best essay manner, for instance, is the small master- 
piece, “Quia Imperfectum,” an apparently reverent medita- 


tion upon a detail of Goethe biography, in fact ingenious satire 
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upon the Goethe egotism, bland and leisurely in play about the 
unruffled surface of the great Olympian. Here and there in 
the Goethe letters is reference to a certain Tischbein who once 
began to paint a portrait of Goethe in the romantic manner 
and for some reason left the work unfinished—that is all. 
And upon this base Mr. Beerbohm’s fancy gravely circles in 
deferential and tireless speculation, reading between the lines, 
as it were. No fault is hinted, no dislike so much as hesitated. 
The essay supposes, expounds, relates, interprets, regrets. 
The foolish face of praise does not even once peep baldly 
through the irony. 

Parable is an equally happy shape, and equally elusive. 
For good parable may be a miracle of harmlessness, where the 
artist, if he be artist enough, joins the touch of a child and of 
a serpent. Most perfect, most painful, for instance, is the 
sorrowful “Something Defeasible,” in which without too ob- 
vious symbolism the baffled conservative wonders at the pop- 
ular willingness to scrap the structures which the centuries 
have been a-building. We stand in the story among children 
playing by the sea, and fraternize with an attractive boy, wise, 
discreet, silent, who builds his sand castle like an artist and a 
friend of man, but when the waves come, delights with a sheer 
relish for catastrophe which is special to our age or maybe is 
common to eternal man. Less good, though not less entertain- 
ing, is the “Dreadful Dragon” of a late volume, satire on 
British character in its war-time psychology, seen in ab- 
original simplicity centuries before London was, hearing of 
foreign dragons as legendary things without fear lest they in- 
vade the immune islet, betrayed to panic and then rallying to 
good behavior at smoke from a real dragon, relaxed at the 
dragon’s death to decadence and solemn iconoclasm, restored 
to form by the hoax of a sham dragon efficacious as was the 
real upon the public spirit. 

The sham dragon recalls Mr. Beerbohm’s life-long pre- 
occupation with shams and surfaces, his amusement over form 
without content, over the image without life. Here are faces 
which are masks and masks which are faces. He is curious and ‘ 
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ever entertaining about wax-work shows, the doings of unsub- 
stantial royalty, the wiggery of the law-courts, the perfection 
of the dandy’s outside, the recurrent rocking-horse on which, 
spite of his sophistication, Mr. Beerbohm has evidently had in 
his time many a glorious ride. He descends to subterranean 
crypts to ponder before the effigies of defunct magnificoes, 
which are crumbling obscurely to an imitation-dust. Mr. 
Beerbohm, whether or not always derisive, likes a good sur- 
face for its own sake and never denies that the very mask at- 
tracts him. Here is no Carlylese impatience with flummeries 
and forms. The modern Sartor Resartus is a Tailor Retail- 
ored with elegance and satisfaction. Still one wonders. 

Most characteristic is the merry parable of the “Happy 
Hypocrite,” the love-tale of an old roué, who to wed his purest 
Jenny, actress undefiled, has bought and worn the face of a 
saint,—has worn it securely till the Devil one day, bent on 
exposure, rips the mask from its place, and—lo—beneath, the 
face of a saint indeed. Here is, in the irony, we are to under- 
stand, the shadow of our human masquerade, of our filagree 
aims, our filagree ends. Here is, just as likely nevertheless, the 
hope of our dreams; for if saints there be, and perhaps there 
be, they are made only in this way. Imp, the author is for cer- 
tain, and moralist perhaps for all his pretences ; perhaps more 
nearly one when he pretends the other. But there is something 
restful in this appealing sprite unknown to the devil and to 
his enemy. 

The personality, fictitious or not, which the essay presents, 
is carefully toned down to a finesse of moderation. It was 
unnecessary to announce that it would not be of “the plung- 
ingly intimate kind.” Though it insists upon a disarming van- 
ity, it is for the most part unofficious, with one positive asser- 
tion—a distaste for “vibrancy” in any form, whether in the 
martyr or in the hygiene enthusiast. The satire on Pater 
makes humorous renouncement of “sensations,” “pulsations,” 


and “exquisite moments.” It fully intends not to be “present 
at the focus where the greatest number of forces unite in their 
purest energy.” The same tone appears in the capital little 
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essay, “The Crime,” wherein the author, spending the eve- 
ning alone in a borrowed room, tries vainly in a spurt of dar- 
ing to burn a volume by a lady novelist solemn in her intel- 
lects and strong with that serious vitality which makes cow- 
ards of all the rest of us. 

Certainly the ego of the essays is conservative. It would 
hardly possess its peculiar gifts did it not belong to the Intelli- 
gentia mentioned by Plato, who stand aside from the press 
and keep themselves neat and clean. “The banner which I 
wave is embroidered with a device of prunes and prisms,” 
wrote the “child author” when he was still official spokesman 
for the younger generation. And the cartoonist of recent 
years has had sad and sometimes unwelcome wisdom, unsweet- 
ened by any special hope to set the crooked straight. And de- 
spite the sorrowful keenness of recent cartoons, victims who 
have complained of cruelty have had sometimes a passable 
case, since their bedevilment has lacked now and then the jest 
and irresponsibility which Mr. Beerbohm has required of 
good caricature. The Beerbohm essay, too, despising heroics 
in a world gone mad or vulgar, has approached the depths 
with some resentment, leaving us undecided as to what depths 
there are. But strictures here would be specially un- 
imaginative, since we know that Mr. Beerbohm dislikes the 
friendly shoulder-patting of the English personal essay : “How 
detestable the writer who obviously touts for our affection, 
arranging himself for us in a mellow light.” No, the Beer- 
bohm essay never makes “a blatant bid for love.” 

Friendly and knowing it is, none the less, especially in the 
middle volumes. There is a nice little glow within the sparkle. 
There is sociability as well as warning in the urbane platitude, 
“Every human being repays attention.” And in the genial 
confessional appear those touches of nonsense in human 
psychology which make the whole world kin. They peer at us 
under the excellent manipulation: the child-games we play 
in our elderly heads, our likings for our little comforts, “our 
innate passion for breaking records,” our cobweb frauds, our 
comic lassitudes, our gushes of untimely intimacy, our stiffen- 
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ings of untimely reticence, our infections of oratory, our irra- 
tional timidities, our furtive and elaborate vanities, our drifts 
of sentiment, our ready sympathies when there is no occasion 
for them. 

Upon these sympathies, nevertheless, Mr. Beerbohm very 
cleverly plays. He has sustained a life-long jibe at Victorian 
sentimentalism, but it would be possible for a sufficiently bold 
blade to write an essay on Max Beerbohm the Sentimentalist. 
Material would lie at hand in the unusual sketch, “William 
and Mary,” idyl of one year’s love and sweet marriage in a 
Joyous Garde of a cottage—gone, save for the ringing of a 
bell in an empty hall, like the ghost of a remembered laugh. 
For once we prepare to shed the licensed tear. But on second 
thought we suspend it, guessing that we and the tale are under- 
going a psychological test to determine how much we will 
stand. Our gravest pity goes out of course for the “Study in 
Dejection,” that sad affair of the discarded rocking-horse, 
exposed and neglected by the door of a second-hand shop. 
We proceed with quickened sensibilities through a touching 
speculation on the descent in the world of this poor beast, till 
Mr. Beerbohm turns upon us in the end with a rightabout 
frisk of wisdom and wit. Yet what more likely sentimentalist 
shall we find than he who forever refuses to sever pose from 
fact? 


But that little rocking-horse is real. Our grief for his ° | 


fallen fortunes is a nice refraction from the plane where 
griefs are all too genuine. And it is this lucky sight for the 
essential, this sober value not for effect but for effects which 
achieves not only elegance but beauty. The little thing shines 
out with no parade of impressionism—luminous, deftly fash- 
ioned, fresh, done somehow for permanence, whether for mirth 
or for memorial. So the world we know looks at us, signifi- 
cant or comfortable: a welcoming drugget of light across an 
evening road, the pale sea-side of winter, the imperceptible 
promise of a frontier, the racy footing of an antique dance; 
so we catch the faces of our fellow-folk, a pale boy going back 
to school, a “Catholic diabolist” of the “decadent” nineties, 
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or a clergyman who once said “But”— to Dr. Johnson. The 
delightful “Words for Pictures” are always right—whether 
they paint a fat god of Hokusai or an abandoned Ariadne 
making the best of a convenient Bacchus. And there are 
bright shoots of extemporaneous criticism ungarnered among 
the litter of “lost columns,” like the illumined review of 
Hardy’s Dynasts or the sketch in which Mr. Barrie is con- 
clusively proved to be a little girl. There are memorable pic- 
tures of the noted and ill-spared dead, the inextinguishable 
youth of Aubrey Beardsley, that unforgettable boy, the old 
man Swinburne in the “Tupperrossettine” dining-room at 
Hampstead, the variety of Herbert Beerbohm Tree, vivid 
Coquelin come unbelievably to dust. Here, clear, firm, fragile, 
gay, is that transient creature man, a gallant flash in the dark. 

“The thing is subtly and therefore truly done,” Mr. Beer- 
bohm has said somewhere. There is nothing better to be said 
for the best of his own, if we are careful still to insist that 
for him the best subtlety is simple. It is true that his first 
spoken sentence must have lisped in preciosity: “I write elab- 
orately, for that is my habit,” he observes in a humoresque. 
Nor could we willingly spare his special coinages and special 
cadences—above all the cadences, for if he did not follow 
headlong the quest of the mot juste, which he has called “the 
Holy Grail of the Nineties,” he was merely occupied with the 
guarded flights and the nice retards of his triumphant little 
rhythms. His essential ingenuities have made for indolence 
of effect. “I liked the delusion that I spoke French well,” he 
says somewhere. ‘Somehow I seemed likely to possess that 
accomplishment.” And with good reason. One is often in 
his pages reminded of French prose, in that supple touch, 
light-fingered, neat,—with the characteristic excellence of 
surface. It is prose cherished as prose too seldom is in Eng- 
lish, as an art in itself, prose of an English writer who has 
dared to say in English that for the style’s sake he prefers 
prose to verse, and in prose the essay to the novel or romance. 

Serious in style, he is nevertheless not entirely serious 
about it. Hence perhaps the specially English quality which 
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calls us back even from our French comparisons—the casual- 
ness with which Mr. Beerbohm has declined to make religion 
of his art. For the long line of English prose-makers, who, 
now that Matthew Arnold is under eclipse, we may venture 
sometimes to call great, have never regarded themselves, their 
burden or their style, with the last solemnities. We greet in Mr. 
Beerbohm’s criticism his special relish for the thing that is 
“idly done,” or in another mood for the value of inexperience 
“making cerebration compulsory in style.” He is a con- 
noisseur of manner, dandy of the phrase, but he has always 
found fact more alluring than form. He has admitted, un- 
ashamed and unconcerned, “how much more interesting life 
is than any book or any play.” 


a 
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PERSONALITY 


Tue ENLARGEMENT OF Personatity. By J. H. Denison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. xvii, 339. 


This book deals with the most difficult of all arts, the creation of 
fine personalities. Mr. Denison says that while our shaping of external 
nature to our purposes is done with the most careful consideration 
of ends and of means, with all the aid of modern science, the develop- 
ment of personality is left in the main to influences which are rarely 
studied or controlled by rational reflection. His fundamental thesis 
is that a man’s behaviour and the happiness or otherwise that accom- 
panies it is dependent in very large measure on the dominant idea 
he has of himself. “I wish to suggest,” he says, “the fact that if a 
man is given a new and different idea of what he is, that idea in many 
instances by the emotions and thoughts it produces, will so recondition 
his reactions that his behaviour and character will be materially altered.” 
He surveys the ways in which the idea a man has of himself is usually 
formed, and the stages of its development from childhood under the 
influence of the mother, through school under the influence of the 
“gang,” through adolescence under the stress of changing physiological 
conditions. He sees how social forces tend to make men form ideas 
of themselves which conform with certain types, as for example, with 
regard to religion, politics, professions. In place of mere acquiescence 
in what is thus attained he points to the necessity of conscious and 
deliberate constructioa of a concept of each one’s personality. As the 
‘title of his book suggests, he looks upon defects of personality, and the 
resulting inferiority of action and lack of achievement of the highest 
‘happiness, as due chiefly to narrow and inadequate concepts of per- 
‘sonality. The greater portion of his book is occupied with a considera- 
ition of how the idea of personality, and so eventually the personality 
itself, can be enlarged. “Science loses its way in the depths of per- 
sonality.” Thus “we fall back on the method of common sense.” 

Mr. Denison’s exposition is none the less worth while in that it is 
enlightened commion sense, remarkably free from the jargon of scientific 
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terminology which too often hides mere pretense of knowledge. There 
is the enlargement that comes through genuine interest in science and 
history, as distinguished from the mere absorption of scientific and 
historical facts so often the actual result of present education. The 
personality is enlarged through its contacts with the material world, 
especially in its creative activity exerted on that world. Then there 
is the enlargement through friendships. The ancient Greeks under- 
stood that. But Mr. Denison is right in maintaining that we are too 
casual in our friendships: “We allow old friends to drift away .. . 
and with every lost friend one loses a bit of oneself.” Thus there 
may be not only an enlargement but a diminution of personality. Mr. 
Denison does treat of that, but not adequately. It seems to me a need 
of later life to guard against diminution, just as much as it is a need 
of early life to develop on broad lines. 

But the intelligent reader will be able to work out the implications 
of this book in this direction. The attitude taken by the author may 
be favorably compared with the relatively one-sided theories of Freud, 
Adler, and Watson. His book is written in an attractive style and is 
admirably suited for the general reader. 

AtBaNn G. Wincery. 


GILDERSLEEVE 

‘SELECTIONS FROM THE BriEF MENTION oF Basit LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, edited by 

Charles William Emil Miller. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 

For about forty years Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve edited the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology which he founded, reserving for his own intel- 
lectual lucubrations space to which he early gave the title of “Brief 
Mention.” He himself planned to publish a volume of selections from 
Brief Mention, a task ably carried out, however, by his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Miller, whom we thank for the biographical sketch and chron- 
ological list of publications of Gildersleeve, an excellent and thorough- 
going index, the captions of the Selections, and very careful and sym- 
pathetic editing. Mrs. Gardiner Martin Lane (née Emma Louise Gil- 
dersleeve), his daughter, dedicates the volume: “To the Friends and 
Admirers of my Father in the hope that it may revive happy memories 
of his wit and learning.” Suffice it to say that this “hope” will be amply 
fulfilled in so far as “revive” be applicable and that new recruits will 
perforce join the ranks of Professor Gildersleeve’s admirers. 

Long before he confides to us that “ ‘Brief Mention’ is a sad mis- 
nomer,” the author indulges in some defining: “the backdoorsill of the 
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American Journal of Philology,” “antics,” “flutterings,” “riant nook,”— 
one is almost tempted to be reminded of the spider-fly story; “uncon- 
sidered trifles,” “irresponsible comment,” “mildness,” and so on—all 
with a respectively increasing proportion of literary convention, hu- 
mor, and unique personal privilege. What a playground for himself 
this Argus-eyed scholar makes of this forum (minus the inseparable 
adjective), this theatre, this arena, this Campus Martius, this battle- 
field; and what a “palaistra” and hunting-ground for his reader!— 
the thinking reader, the enjoying reader (in case others read). It 
would be difficult to say whether the student of ancient literature or 
the student of modern literature or the student of literature will have 
the keener delight in these four-hundred pages of lucid interpretations, 
thought-provoking criticisms, frank admissions, scholarly prejudices, 
fearless estimates, personal reminiscences, and much else, written in 
a style that is egregious, direct, and consonant with a scholar’s diary. 
One is bound to be entertained upon finding Browning in the pillory, 
placed there by Gildersleeve who conclusively convicts him on the 
charge that “there is a good deal of this cheap learning in Brown- 
ing, * * * And when this cheap learning is inaccurate to boot, one is 
provoked to comment, and I may have seemed to emphasize unduly 
the weakness of a great poet and great thinker, whom I admire in 
my way.” Another will take comfort in “I frankly confess that next 
to translations, I have learned to abominate historical novels, once the 
joy of my heart. For me, in my old age, historical novels fall into 
just two classes. Either I know the period after a fashion and then 
I am irritated by all manner of trifling incongruities or harassed by 
importunate questionings; or I don’t know the period and then I am 
filled with disgust at my own ignorance, a disgust not unaccompanied 
by a vague suspicion of my authority for the time being.” —But we 
might continue with “still another * * * and another” until we reach 
the general reader, who is about as difficult to find as the average man. 
R. R. RosporoucH. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


HicH STaxes AND Ham Triccer: The Life of Jefferson Davis. By Robert W. 
Winston. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1930. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


Of the many striking figures brought forward by the Civil War, 
all but two—Lincoln and Lee—have largely faded from the popular 
consciousness. The Southern people have never loved Jefferson Davis 
as they have loved Lee. And yet he was largely responsible for the 
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creation of the Confederacy ; he was the best available man for its presi- 
dency; and his imprisonment made him something like a martyr to 
the Lost Cause. There are a number of fairly good biographies of 
Davis, but there was still need of another; and Judge Winston makes 
the man seem more nearly human than any other I have read. 

Davis is a difficult subject for the biographer. I have in mind not 
so much the enormous mass of material, much of it controversial, as 
the nature of the man himself. In his family circle he was intensely 
human ; outside of it he was the incarnation of the idea which created 
the Confederacy. He was “an implacable, unchangeable, archaic, self- 
willed man” ; and paradoxically, the leader of the South was a good deal 
of a Puritan. It is difficult to make the man live for readers of this 
generation. 

Judge Winston’s account of Davis’s earlier and last years is the best 
part of the book. Davis’s early life brings to mind Andrew Johnson’s 
phrase—“a cheap scrub aristocrat ;” but the man was more than that. 
A self-made Southern aristocrat, if you will, but a Southern gentlemen 
none the less, inferior only to the best of those to the manner born, 
like Robert E. Lee. The closing chapters, too, give us the feeling that 
we know Jefferson Davis. He played well the part of the hero of the 
Lost Cause, never yielding a particle of his old creed, yet shrewdly 
insisting that Northern magazines must pay his price for every article 
he wrote for them. How he must have enjoyed cashing the checks 
and thinking of Northern editors paying him to defend state rights 
and secession! 

In dealing with the period of the Civil War, it seems to me, Judge 
Winston for a little while almost lets his subject elude his grasp. 
Here more than elsewhere we feel that he views his hero from the 
outside. The biographer had to include and compress the long and 
involved story of political and military events. This was a necessary 
digression, and Judge Winston has done it admirably; but in the proc- 
ess we feel that somehow the man Davis has eluded us. 

The spirit of the biography, as a whole, is thoroughly impartial. 
Judge Winston attempts to make of Davis neither hero nor villain. 
Yet sometimes he seems to me quite unconsciously to lean two ways. 
In discussing the War he takes considerable pains to set Northern 
readers right upon a number of points, and he does it with true South- 
ern gusto. But the names of the two parts of the biography—“Sowing 
the Wind” and “Reaping the Whirlwind”—seem a little severe. They 
suggest that perhaps Davis was a “traitor,” and Judge Winston takes 
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great pains to combat that idea. To be sure, the work of Southern 
extremists was something very like sowing the east wind, but was Davis 
more to blame than many others, South and North? “Cold common 
sense,” said Gamaliel Bradford, “stands amazed that men should have 
been willing to cut each other’s throats for the ingenious subtleties of 
Webster and Everett any more than for those of Calhoun and Davis”— 
not to mention such Northern fire-eaters as Wendell Phillips and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. And yet when Davis staked everything on carry- 
ing slavery into the territories, willing to break up the Union rather than 
yield an inch, one feels that he was certainly sowing the seeds of the 
whirlwind. It is becoming increasingly difficult even for a Southerner 
to sympathize with his position. 

Mrs. Davis, as Judge Winston implies, knew her husband best. 
When she first met him, she wrote: “He impresses me as a remarkable 
kind of a man, of intense temper, and has a way of taking for granted 
that everybody agrees with him when he expresses an opinion, which 
offends me. . . . Would you believe it, he is refined and cultivated and 
yet is a Democrat?’ She even had doubts as to Davis’s making a 
successful president: “I thought Mr. Davis’s genius was military, but 
that as a party manager he would not succeed.” Judge Winston’s 
estimate is that if Davis was not an ideal president, he was a better 
man than any other Southern political leader would have made. There 
are many less admirable men in the American political Pantheon; if 
we do not love the man, we are at least bound to respect him. 

Jay B. Huspett. 


UNITY IN BIBLES 


Seven Great Bistes. By Alfred W. Martin. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 
1930. Pp. xx, 277. 


This book is a volume in the World Unity Library, and is designed 
to show the unity in the seven great Bibles selected for treatment, the 
sacred scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucian- 
ism (Taoism), Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. A large 
part of the book is taken up with comment, explanation, and history 
of the scriptures examined, with a minimum of quotation from the 
sources themselves. In so short a compass not much more can be 
done. The Book of Psalms for instance is represented in the section 
on the Bible of Judaism by the 137th and 79th psalms only. 

The book does give in handy form the surface facts about the origin, 
growth, and general character of sacred scriptures, but sometimes 
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falls into misleading generalizations. It is said of the Koran that “No 
other scriptures, not even the Christian, are so widely or so frequently 
read as is the Mohammedan Koran. Some two hundred million Mos- 
lems turn to this sacred Book every day, in accordance with a decree 
of Mohammed.” How does this harmonize with the fact that for 
centuries the Koran could be legally read by the faithful only in Arabic, 
which few Moslems ever master, and that in the present world while 
translations into the vernacular are found the percentage of Moslem 
illiteracy averages 90% ? Jauzs Cannon IIL. 
LITTLE KNOWN RULERS 


THREE WIsE MEN oF THE East. By Elizabeth Bisland. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. xii, 275. 


In this beautifully written, attractively printed and illustrated vol- 
ume are given appreciative sketches of three of the really great but 
too little known rulers of India, China, and Japan. 

The first and probably more generally appealing study is that of 
Shah Jahan, The Great Lover. To identify him immediately he was 
the builder of the Taj Mahal, a tomb for his wife which is known 
as the most delicately wrought and beautifully constructed building of 
India. But this was only one of his conceptions, for the author de- 
scribes five other architectural masterpieces of his creation. Besides 
his devotion and his architectural genius he was also the last of the 
really great Mogul emperors. 

Chien Lung ruled as emperor of China in the Manchu line during 
the climax of that dynasty’s greatness. Only one great personality 
followed him, Old Buddha, the “strongest man in China,” who was a 
woman. Chien Lung is pictured as having raised Chinese learning, 
literature, art, and government to its last great achievements during a 
long and peaceful reign. A forceful and interesting personality. 

Hideyoshi, The Delightful Parvenu, was a wayside wanderer and 
scamp who became attached to the first of the great triumvirate of Jap- 
anese dictators, Nobunaga, became himself the second of that group, 
and gave over his power at death to the third, Ieyasu. It was the achieve- 
ment of these three men that laid the foundations of the Japanese em- 
pire by practically exterminating feudalism in favor of a strong central 
government. Coming in succession two hundred and fifty years before 
the entry of western civilization into Japan the dictators wrought at 
one common task. Of the three wise men Hideyoshi is the most human. 

James Cannon III. 
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A SUBSTANTIAL WORK 


Tue Cominc or THE War: 1914. By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 2 vols., 1930. $10.00. 


This substantial work by the distinguished Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Chicago who is also the editor of the 
Journal of Modern History is the product of ten years of study in this 
country and abroad. It is certain to arouse much interest. For the 
problem as the author has defined it, this is perhaps the most exhaustive 
treatment available in any language. About a thousand pages are given 
to the five crowded weeks from the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, to the beginning of hostilities. A 
comparatively brief introductory chapter traces the development of the 
two hostile groups of powers, the Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente, for Professor Schmitt finds in this alignment the essential reason 
for the World War, and in the conclusion, the story is carried a little 
farther than is usual by an analysis of the unedifying diplomatic man- 
euvers relating to the smaller powers, to Italy, and to the offer of 
mediation by the United States. More than thirty-five thousand docu- 
ments are now available for a study of this kind, and the author has 
apparently examined them all. Here is, therefore, an attempt to pre- 
sent in the light of our present knowledge a definitive account of the 
crisis which involved in war the greater part of the world. 

Professor Schmitt states that he does not intend to cite earlier 
studies “merely to debate an opinion with which the writer disagrees.” 
The wisdom of this decision is questionable: the problem is so impor- 
tant that each new interpretation should, it seems, take into careful 
consideration earlier views. In any event this work will inevitably be 
compared with Fay’s well-known book, The Origins of the World War 
(reviewed in this journal, XXVIII, 209, 210, April, 1929). New mate- 
rial, especially the Austrian diplomatic documents published in 1929, 
throws some fresh light upon details; for the most part the two writers 
have used the same sources and, except for half a dozen important 
points, there is no great difference between their conclusions. Profes- 
sor Schmitt’s interviews with certain Serbians, Russians, and with 
Berchtold, the Austrian foreign minister, do not add much. He has 
given more attention, however, to the military factor with some inter- 
esting results. The plans of the German General Staff for the im- 
mediate seizure of Liége perhaps did something to hasten events during 
the last days of the crisis, but it is also shown that the military and 
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naval preparations of the entente powers were in advance of similar 
measures adopted by Germany. 

It is natural that the two writers should differ most widely in re- 
gard to questions relating more directly to the relative responsibilities. 
Fay, as is well-known, believes that the verdict of guilty passed upon 
Germany by the allied Powers is historically unsound. Professor 
Schmitt never commits himself so definitely upon this much disputed 
question, but his opinion is clear that the chief responsibility still rests 
upon Germany. It is not possible to explain in detail the argu- 
ments advanced here to support this conclusion. The first important 
point relates to the exchange of letters in 1909 between von Moltke and 
Conrad, the chiefs of the German and Austrian General Staffs, for it is 
argued that Germany practically assured Austria of her support if an 
attack upon Serbia should lead to Russia’s intervention. It is assumed 
here, and also at other critical points, that the German political system 
gave as much power to the head of the army as to the Chancellor: an 
assumption that is not proved. A better case is made for the interest- 
ing argument that the famous blank check of July 5 was not a blank 
check at all because Germany knew Austria’s plans. It will doubtless 
be Professor Schmitt’s interpretation of events and decisions in Berlin 
from the 27th to the 31st of July which will arouse the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion. He questions not only the energy but the sincerity 
of Germany’s effort to restrain her ally, and it is argued that Germany, 
regardless of the priority of Russia’s general mobilization, was the 
“first among the Great Powers to decide formally, on the afternoon of 
31 July, that the issue must be settled by immediate war.” These con- 
clusions which are supported, in the opinion of this reviewer, by a 
forced interpretation of the evidence and sometimes by a frankly hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the situation cannot be accepted as definitive. 
There can be little doubt, however, as to the ineptitude and sometimes 
the insincerity of German diplomacy; but it is only fair to add that 
other peoples were scarcely better served. 

The author’s estimates of statesmen and leaders are influenced by 
his thesis. His evident preference for Serbia is reflected in a surpris- 
ingly favorable judgment of the sinister Colonel Dimitrijevitch who was 
instrumental in sending the assassins on their fatal mission. Berch- 
told, Jagow, and Bethmann-Hollweg come in for some exceedingly 
harsh terms. Sazonov, the Russian, is far from exonerated, but the 
colors are not quite so deep. Poincaré does not escape a certain meas- 
ure of criticism, but Grey’s motives, if not always his actions, are 
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described in superlative terms. It was really quite unnecessary to credit 
him with “anticipating by many years the spirit of Locarno and the 
Pact of Paris.” It follows naturally that British diplomacy is given a 
comparatively clean bill of health while the systematic hostility of certain 
permanent officials in the Foreign Office is passed over rather lightly. 

A really fair understanding of the crisis will not be gained from 
this work if only this is read; Fay is doubtless the best corrective. 
Neither writer, however, has explained the deeper causes satisfactorily. 
The question of responsibilities is of little concern after all to the mil- 
lions of dead and maimed, nor is it of great importance to the living 
who are beginning to fear a repetition of the tragedy. The crying need 
now is for a more careful study of the more general forces which made 
the crisis of 1914 possible and which, surviving in the present, threaten 
a new and perhaps more terrible catastrophe. 

E. Matcotm CARROLL. 


A HAVELOCK ELLIS BOOK 
FounTAIn oF Lire: Being the Impressions and Comments of Havelock Ellis. 

Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. Pp. vii, 488. 

Here in good sooth is God’s plenty,—a rich abundant variety of 
extraordinary range and unity at the same time, “the single jets of the 
spirit which in their complexly interwoven sprays make up the fountain 
of life” for a man who has observed widely and pondered deeply. Here 
are Dostoievski and St. Bernard, Tallement des Réaux and Milton, the 
Panagia Gorgopiko and the London underground, Margate and the 
Luxembourg Garden. A comment on “The average civilized woman 
sags” is followed by a comment on the liquid style of writing, which is 
Greek, and the marmorean, which is Latin. The epicure who left un- 
finished Strindberg’s Sylva Sylvarum because he liked a passage in the 
first book, and who went away from a concert before the end to avoid 
satiety stands in contrast to the severe critic of the famous west front of 
Wells Cathedral and the man who saw Albert Hall as a “Gargantuan 
casserole outside, but modelled on a kettle inside.” And this same com- 
mentator, seeing two little golden-haired country girls, is moved to re- 
fiect on the difference between aesthetic and personal attractiveness. He 
learns that Milton used to eat a few olives for supper, and from this 
detail evokes a picture of the lonely old Puritan in “the sulphurous 
atmosphere of London” recapturing the beauty and the dreams of his 
youth glorified by his memories of Italy. A letter from Freud leads him 
to reflect on the futility and the advantage of hostility: “Our friends may 
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be the undoing of us; in the end it is our enemies who save us. . . . We 
are more unsuccessful than we know.” 

And so . . . a saying of Marcus Aurelius, an air-flight to Paris, a 
drunken woman seen clinging to a wall, the War, and the tendency of 
certain young critics to “faire pipi sur Flaubert” . . . the Fountain of 
Life has as many jets as the grandes eaux of Versailles. It is this 
variety which makes the collection of the three series of “Impressions 
and Comments” a pleasanter book than the more famous “Dance of 
Life,” which suffered from a pretence of unity. 

P. F. Baum. 


A VALUABLE SERVICE 


Love In THE New TESTAMENT. By sere Moffatt. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. xv, 333. $3.00 


Christianity is commonly aaa as a religion of love. But love 
is a very complicated thing to lexicographers as well as to lovers. I 
note that the definitions of “love” in the Oxford Dictionary cover three 
and a half pages in that ample work. When one defines Christianity 
as a religion of love, which of these definitions is in mind? Or is it 
a combination of them? Is Christian love distinguished in any way 
from love in the ordinary sense? Richness and variety of meaning is 
the first step toward vagueness of meaning, and vagueness of meaning 
inevitably leads to abuses of the original idea and finally to the aban- 
donment of the term. 

Professor Moffatt has performed a valuable and timely service, 
therefore, in undertaking to recover the exact meaning of the term love 
in the writings of the New Testament. This task, however, is some- 
thing more than a lexicographical study. A term so central in the early 
Christian vocabulary had countless associations which the dictionary can 
never recover and derived its meaning in part from other ideas and 
concepts to which it was related. Consequently it would be more accu- 
rate to say that Professor Moffatt undertakes to recover and state the 
central religious experience and outlook of the early Christians, the 
“ethos,” as he calls it, out of which came spontaneously these various 
expressions concerning love. 

The author’s method is determined by the fact that in the New 
Testament love is used of three different relationships. There is the 
love of God for men, there is the love of man toward God, and there 
is the love which should mark the dealings of man with his fellow man. 
It is obvious that the actual meaning of love in each of these three 
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cases will differ. The author examines these three phases of love in the 
teachings of Jesus, in the letters of Paul, in other writings of the 
Primitive Church, and in the Johannine literature successively. 

The treatment is careful and scholarly and utilizes to the fullest 
Professor Moffatt’s keen sense for the nuances of words and his wide 
knowledge of religious literature both ancient and modern. Some of the 
results are surprising. For example, it will come as something of a 
shock to many readers to find that “Jesus never speaks directly of 
God as Love or as loving men” (p. 67), or to find the statement that 
in the teaching of Jesus “the normal attitude of man to God is faith 
rather than love.” (p. 84). This second statement is found to be true 
also in the case of Paul and of the other writers of the New Testament. 
The great bulk of the sayings in the New Testament about love deal 
with love for one’s fellowmen. This love, however, is shown to rest 
firmly on trust or faith in God, but it was a faith which had in it 
too large an element of reverence to encourage the effusive use of love- 
language in describing man’s attitude toward God. Professor Moffatt 
shows that love of God in the thought of the New Testament writers 
included that thankfulness, praise, and trust which was the center of 
early Christian religion, but that the primary connotation was service 
to the purposes of God. 

This summary of the theme and content of the book is inadequate but 
it is enough to show its practical value to all interested in the religion 
of the New Testament. Most Greek words and phrases used are sup- 
plied with their English equivalents, and no technical knowledge is 
demanded of the reader. The book makes a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of first century Christianity. It shows clearly that the 
genius of historic Christianity is not to be found in a sentimental 
emotionalism nor an extravagant mysticism, but in gratefully “doing 
the will of the Father in the heavens.” 

HarviE BraNscoMB. 


A STUDY OF DECIDED VALUE 


A Newton Amonc Poets. A Stupy or SHELLEY’s Use or ScrENCE IN ProME- 
THEUS Unsounp. By Carl Grabo. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. 208. 


Professor Grabo’s study is of decided value from two points of 
view. In his early chapters he shows how thoroughly scientific specu- 
lation was a part of the intellectual heritage of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and offers clear statements of the principal contributions of such 
men as Erasmus Darwin, Herschel, Newton, and Humphrey Davy to 
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this state of mind. Information of this sort, so woefully lacking with 
most critics and literary scholars, is a valuable corrective and interpre- 
tative scholarly instrument. 

By a close examination of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound against 
this background, Professor Grabo demonstrates beyond any question 
that much of Shelley’s figurative language, so often called purely 
arbitrary and unintelligible, is quite easily explainable in terms of the 
science of his day. The parallelisms are numerous enough and striking 
enough to convince most readers that such a conclusion is inescapable. 
Other recent writers, such as Alfred North Whitehead and Carleton 
Brown, had already pointed out the influence of Shelley’s scientific 
interest on his imagery, but it remained for Professor Grabo, working 
skillfully with very difficult materials, to provide a clear demonstration 
on a considerable scale and to provide a proof that the same method 
can be applied to other poems of Shelley. Much of Shelley’s imagery 
is revealed for the first time as having a definite intellectual basis. Thus 
the poet is partly vindicated from a partly unjust accusation of obscurity. 

Partly must be emphasized because it is evident that we may suppose 
the physical attributes of the mysteriously important Demagorgon to 
be partly drawn from current theories of the nature of light, and we 
may suppose love and the phantasm of Jupiter to be partly explainable 
in terms of electricity, thus giving the poem a more consistent frame- 
work and imagery, without much affecting the philosophical clarity or 
worth of the poem of which these factors are after all only the clothing. 
So much does not at all prove Shelley a “Newton among poets”; it 
merely shows that his imagery reflects, to a hitherto unsuspected degree, 
one of the important intellectual interests of his day—a phenomenon 
to be expected of all poets, according to Shelley’s own statement in his 
Defence of Poetry. The essentially superficial nature of this scientific 
element is further suggested by the fact that most of Professor Grabo’s 
examples are drawn from the fourth act, which is well known to have 
been written as an afterthought, the poem having already been con- 
cluded as an intellectual and artistic unit. 

In his preface Professor Grabo acknowledges that the scientific 
allusions do not make the whole of the poem clear, that there are still 
possible Platonic and neo-Platonic implications and echoes from Milton 
and Spenser. It is very difficult, however, for the reader to keep these 
reservations in mind when he considers that the book is an effort to 
present Shelley as “a Newton among Poets.” 

The trouble seems to proceed mainly from a too-optimistic notion 
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of the amount and kind of evidence necessary in handling parallel pas- 
sages. Considering that Shelley’s letters written after leaving Oxford 
show only a slight scientific interest, that Mrs. Shelley’s accounts of his 
reading show little scientific interest after Queen Mab, that the associates 
of his mature age—Trelawney, Byron, Hunt, Mrs. Shelley, Medwin— 
give little or no inkling of Shelley’s unusual interest in science, that 
both Hunt and Mrs. Shelley sought to explain Prometheus Unbound 
to the public without relating it to science, that in only two or three 
cases of the writers from whom parallels are cited is there any evidence 
beyond the passages themselves that Shelley had read the works in 
question—under such circumstances, when nearly everything must de- 
pend upon the passages themselves, they must be unusually clear and 
convincing. General resemblances of idea between two passages may 
easily be accidental. Verbal resemblances, even, are doubtful when 
limited to single words or phrases. An indebtedness to Beccaria in The 
Cloud, for instance, can hardly stand on a general similarity in a not very 
extraordinary idea, buttressed only by the similarity of one or two 
isolated words like “pores.” There is still no external evidence that 
Shelley read Beccaria either in Italian or English, nor is it plain that 
“pores” is Professor Grabo’s translation or one that Shelley might have 
read. Similarly, “lightning” is a word used by Shelley sometimes as a 
common, everyday word, sometimes as a scientific word, sometimes as a 
synonym for classical thunderbolts. It is unscientific to consider all 
these uses as scientific. That Shelley quotes from an article in Rees’ 
Encyclopedia in 1812 does not by any means leave a strong presumption 
that he was familiar with other articles in the same work in 1819. 
Without considering the traditional Demogorgon or Milton’s description 
of Satan, one is apt to give undue significance to the scientific element in 
Shelley’s description of the character. Without buttressing parallel 
passages with strong external probabilities, one is apt to argue from 
the passages themselves that Shelley was acquainted with the works in 
question and then argue from Shelley’s acquaintance with the works 
to enhance the force of the resemblances. 

Shelley’s general acquaintance with the scientific ideas current in his 
day is reasonable on a priori grounds and is clearly demonstrated by 
Professor Grabo. This lends quite sufficient external evidence to estab- 
lish Shelley’s frequent use of science in his imagery. This, however, 
puts him more on the plane of Tennyson than of Newton or Lucretius. 

NewMan I. Waite. 
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THE MULTILATERAL ROOSEVELT 
Rooseve.t, His M Actio By Lewis Einstein. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1930. Pp. vii, 258. $3.00. 


Roostvett, THe Story oF a pesca. By Owen Wister. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1930. Pp. 373. $5.00 


The vigorous and sonesiite Roosevelt still continues to attract atten- 
tion. Men will insist on writing about him even though they have little 
that is new to present. Except for an occasional interesting speculation 
regarding Roosevelt’s mind and motives, Einstein’s new biography is of 
little value. His work is divided into three parts, which are entitled, 
“Struggle,” “Victory,” and “Adversity.” He gives considerable space 
to the discussion of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, but unfortunately he has 
failed to take account of recent revelations on the subject. For this 
reason, his account of Roosevelt’s connection with the Russo-Japanese 
War and the Venezuelan Imbroglio is unreliable and almost worthless. 

Owen Wister, on the other hand, has written a great book, despite 
a decided partiality for Roosevelt which results in injustice to the 
opponents of the strenuous President. Unlike Einstein, Wister dis- 
plays originality both in thought and facts. His work, indeed, is filled 
with unpublished Roosevelt letters and with many amusing anecdotes. 
It is the case of an able writer who has found another rich subject 
for his pen, even though he waited until his seventieth year. 

It would be pointless here to attempt to present an outline of the 
artist’s rich biography of his friend. The work deserves to be read 
and re-read many times. No review could do justice to the work. 
Every page is rich with thought, sentiment, and anecdote. The passages 
which the reader will be disposed to mark would fill a notebook devoted 
to literary gems. Aside from a too ardent admiration of Roosevelt, 
the work has only one other important defect: Wister has almost noth- 
ing to say about Roosevelt’s foreign policy during the years of his 
presidency. He does mention Panama as one of Roosevelt’s great 
achievements, but he neither discusses nor attempts to justify the taking 
of the Canal Zone. In conclusion, it may be said that Wister’s biog- 
raphy is more valuable as literature and social philosophy than as 
history, and that its autobiographical contribution should also be taken 
into account, for there is fully as much of Wister as of Roosevelt in 
this splendid volume. 

J. Frep Rippy. 
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SWIFT 


Swirt. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Viking Press. 279 pp. 


Swirr: A TALe or A TuB. WRITTEN FoR THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT OF MAN- 
KInD [Edited by Edward Hodnett]. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. Pp. xliii, 106. 


The care that has gone to the production of Professor Van Doren’s 
book testifies to the perennial interest in Swift of all who are tempted 
into byways of literary history. The author has tried to cultivate an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, not entirely without success. 
If on the whole the book does not measure up to what he expected it 
to be, it is because Swift, even more than most men, lived in his age 
and directed his life according to the accidents of fortuitous circum- 
stances. His failure in the end to breast the waves of his time so that 
he might float triumphantly on its stream left him bitter and dis- 
appointed. 

Professor Van Doren’s studies have brought him insight concern- 
ing Swift as an individual. Perhaps no one has dealt better with the 
Dean in his mooted relations with the women of his circle. However, 
so much of Swift’s energy was spent in vain efforts to combat the 
forces of his day which, as he felt, curbed his flight, that not to under- 
stand the Dean’s world means a failure to understand much that went 
to make up the character of the Dean. Professor Van Doren’s atten- 
tion seems to have been centered so much on Swift that he acquired 
neither a sympathetic feeling for the general temper of the time nor 
insight concerning the rapid succession of events which enmeshed Swift 
and finally left him in Dublin, disappointed, at St. Patrick’s. Jonathan 
still awaits a biographer who can combine with Professor Van Doren’s 
understanding of him as a man the ability to appreciate the changing 
history of the period in which he lived. 

Mr. Hodnett’s sumptuous edition of the Tale of a Tub with wood- 
cuts, offered as “the first modern illustrated one,” apparently invites 
attention for its mechanical excellence. But when typographical merit 
is purchased at the price of unusual editorial devices, which add to the 
difficulties of a reader, it is doubtful whether it is worth while. One 
may sympathize with every legitimate effort to produce books that are 
works of art and yet insist that a book is primarily addressed to readers. 

W. T. Laprape. 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 


Tue ENGLISHMAN AND His Books 1n THE Earty NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 

Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. Pp. 301. 

Mrs. Cruse’s title suggests an intriguing adventure. Much has been 
written about the authors of books. Is it not well to give some atten- 
tion to their readers? It is an inviting project. On second thought, 
however, difficulties occur which give us pause. 

Books are written by individuals, and thus authors can be and 
usually are treated severally. Even so, the growing volume of literary 
history occupies formidable space on the shelves of libraries. Readers 
of books are individuals also, but it is manifestly impracticable to write 
of them as such. This being so, how shall we write of them at all? 
Here seems to be the crux of a problem for which Mrs. Cruse has no 
very good solution. 

She begins with “The subscribers to Camilla,” but ea is a 
difference between subscribers and readers. She is next concerned with 
Wordsworth’s reputation as a poet, which is a specific problem that 
might be dealt with if carefully attended to. She soon turns, however, 
to the “Clapham Sect,” presumably to determine what they read. Thus 
she proceeds through a gossipy and not uninteresting book. Lacking a 
considered method of approach, she reaches no very definite conclu- 
sions. Occasionally she seems almost unaware of the importance of 
the time in bringing change. Among the better chapters are the two 
on “A Performance of the Road to Ruin” and “Lecturers and Their 
Audiences,” though just why a chapter on the first subject should appear 
in a book with the title Mrs. Cruse has adopted is scarcely clear. 


W. T. Laprabe. 


BRIEF MENTION 

EncLaNnp’s GREATEST STATESMAN: A Lire oF Pitt, 1759-1806. By E. 

Keble Chatterton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company, 1930. Pp. 384. 

Some years ago Dr. J. Holland Rose published a restrained eulogy 
of the younger Pitt in two volumes which he later combined in one. 
Mr. Chatterton’s single volume is in many places unrestrained in its 
fulsomeness. It would be an exaggeration to say that the author misses 
every important point, but so much of what he writes is at variance with 
both the accepted story and the sources on which it is based, that one 
who would read of Pitt would better have recourse to Rosebery or 
Macaulay if he lacks the time for Rose. The book could only be 
redeemed by a distinction of literary style which it unfortunately lacks. 
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Royat CHARLES: RULER AND Rake. By David Loth. New York: Brentano, 
1930. Pp. 343. 


As its title indicates, this is an attempt to float a book with the com- 
bined help of the modern fashion in biography, of the persistent interest 
in a royal subject, and of the enticing last word in the title. The attrac- 
tive product of the publishers is worthy of a better literary content. 
The statements of the author are not specific enough to be incorrect, so 
not definite enough to amount to much at all. He undertakes to tell 
the story of Charles in his time rather than the adventures of the King 
asaman. The result is, he dulls the piquancy of his subject’s personal 
adventures without attaining to a sense of the dramatic in the history 
which might, if he had done so, have redeemed the book. 


Essays 1n Criticism. By Members of the Department of English, University of 
California. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1929. Pp. 261. 


This volume, which is the first number of the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English, is a collection of essays dealing with the 
problems of literary criticism. The various contributors, who are mem- 
bers of the English staff at the University of California, met as a group 
and discussed each essay before the volume was published. The book 
is much more interesting than the usual volume of miscellaneous re- 
search articles “published in honor of So and So.” It does not settle 
many problems (most of which are probably insoluble), but it is illumi- 
nating; this is particularly true of Professor T. K. Whipple’s “Poetry 
and Morals.” 


Tue GrowTH oF THE AMERICAN Repusiic. By S. E. Morison and H. S. Com- 
mager. New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. 956. 
This book is a revision of the Oxford History of the United States 
for a more exclusively American audience. It was a mistake, perhaps, 
depriving the Oxford readers of such palpable hits as “touched for a 


loan,” “pesky problems,” and “double-cross” to confer them upon 


American readers who will regard them as no more than lapses into 
normal language. Such a readable, well-proportioned history, is not to 
be damned by a few offenses against linguistic propriety. It gives more 
than usually fair and adequate treatment to southern and western topics, 
and it demonstrates quite notably that treaties, doctrines, theories, and 
institutions can be treated interestingly without loss of sober historical 
verity. 
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Brack Roapways. A or Forx-Lire 1n Jamaica. By Martha Warren 
oe. Ps Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 
. Pp. 243. 


Miss Beckwith’s knowledge of her material is based upon four visits 
to Jamaica during which she cultivated the confidence of the illiterate 
folk. After several chapters devoted mainly to describing their daily 
life she gives a most informing account of the superstitions and folk 
beliefs by which it is bounded and the folk institutions growing out of 
these beliefs. Most interesting among these are those connected with 
death and ghosts. “Duppies,” or returned spirits, are all-powerful and 
can be controlled only by the practice of obeah. A predominantly so- 
ciological point of view confines the author primarily to the exposition 
of folk practices without attempting the difficult and intricate solution 
of origins and influences. The book is well-organized and indexed, 
and each chapter is equipped with an adequate list of references. 


By Mary Allen Grissom. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Caro- 
lita Press, 1990. 
It is really the same old Heaven that the Negro sings in the 
forty-five spirituals Miss Grissom here presents, with a brief sensible 
foreword. The real novelty of the book is that the melodies are pre- 
sented simply and with evident care and accuracy. 


Gozzt 1n Germany. A Survey of the Rise and Decline of the Gozzi Vogue in 
Germany and Austria, with Especial Reference to the. German Romanticists. 
By a man Rusack. New York: Columbia University Press. 1930. 

'p. Xiii, 


The Commedia dell’ Arte sprang up at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, ran its course, and then enjoyed a brilliant revival when Gozzi, 
during the carnival at Venice in 1761, brought out his Love of the Three 
Oranges in competition with Chiari and Goldoni for popular favor. 
During the next four years Gozzi produced eight other “fairy-dramas” 
in the same style, called fiabe, all received with great enthusiasm. But 
before his death in 1806 their vogue had passed. Meanwhile, however, 
Lessing became interested, imitations and adaptations flourished, and 
the roll of enthusiasts came to include Schiller, Tieck, Brentano, Hoff- 
man, Grillparzer, Wagner, and Paul Heyse. The most lasting of the 
plays was Turandot, which in one version or another has survived to 
the present day. Miss Rusack’s dissertation is a scholarly, though some- 
what formal, survey of the whole matter. 
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Inpia’s Porrticat Crisis. By William I. Hull. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930. Pp. xvii, 190. 


This book is by the professor of international relations in Swarth- 
more College, and gives a detailed account of all the meetings during 
1927-29 of the All Parties’ Convention, the National Congress, and 
other similar bodies in India, including important committees of each. 
The gist of the debates, the personalities of the main figures, the res- 
olutions debated, revised, and adopted, form the bulk of the volume. 
Mahatma Gandhi is presented in the role of persistently and consistently 
striving to steer a course that would lead to demands for Dominion sta- 
tus rather than for Independence, holding that eventual Independence 
might be best maintained through the vehicle of a Dominion. 
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Lacy Lockert, THe InFeRNo or DANTE. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Price $2.50—251 pp. 


Moses Hadas, Sextus Pompey. New York: Columbia University Press. 181 pp. 


Walter Graham, Enciisn Lirerary Periopicats. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Price $7.50—424 pp. 


Emile & Georges Romieu, Taree Vircins or Hawortu. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Company. Price $3.00—230 pp. 
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Edgar Lee Masters, Lincocn tHE Man. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Price $5.00—519 pp. 


J Morgan, THE BirtH or THE AMERICAN Peopte. New York: Macmillan. 
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Anna Cox Brinton, MapHarus Vecius. Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press. Price $7.50—183 pp. 
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Richard B. Morris, Stupres 1n History or American Law. New York: 
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Harold F. Hoffding, Jean Jacgues Rousseau. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Price $2.00—165 pp. 


Kathleen Bruce, Vircinta Iron Masuracruns IN THE Stave Era. New York: 
The Century Company. Price $3.50—482 pp. 


Roswell Gray Ham, Orway anp Lez. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $3.00—250 pp. 


E. M. W. Tillyard, Mmton. New York: Dial Press. Price $5.00—396 pp. 
William J. Carson, editor: ANNALS oF THE AmmrIcAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artour H. (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Atice M. BaLpwin Price $3.50 
A ay of ecclesiastical oe and ice in its relation to 
political theory and action in New of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VERNER W. CRANE 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- . 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
TAMBO AND BONES 
By Cart Price $2.50 
Professor of History in Ohio State University. 
A history of the American minstrel stage from the days of the 
earliest black face performers in the late 1700’s through the rise 
and decline of minstrelsy in the nineteenth century. While the 
book is a contribution to the history of the theatre and to Ameri- 
can social history, it also brings back memories of famous knights 
of the burnt cork and the glory of the old Southern stage, as well 
as dealing with its present day revival in the movies and the radio. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By KennetH Boyp Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Mearte E. Curtt Price $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GEwEER 
Professor of History in American University. 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 
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NORFOLK: HISTORIC SOUTHERN PORT 
By Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER 


This history of Norfolk is more than a local chronicle; it is a study of 
Southern commerce in competition with the northern centers. How Nor- 
folk rose to be the greatest commercial port of the colonies, how it was 
destroyed and rebuilt during the Revolution, how its commerce was 
strangled by the Embargo and War of 1812, how it fell behind its north- 
ern rivals as Piedmont Virginia turned against its deepwater port, how 
devastation again checked its growth during and after the Civil War, 
and how the extraordinary impetus caused by the World War revived 
its pre-Revolutionary importance is told from the larger viewpoint of 
Southern History. The story is vivid with the flavor of intimate details 
and the atmosphere of each period of the city’s existence. 

Contents: Colonial Days and Colonial Ways; Down to the Sea in Ships; The 
Maelstrom of Revolution; The Phoenix of the Elizabeth; Coercion—Peaceful and 
Otherwise; The Town and Its People; Strangled Commerce; The Fall Line Block- 
ade; Pestilence and War; The Mailed Fist; The Black Cloud; The New Order; A 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of Taz Sour ATLANTIC Quar- 
TERLY, published quarterly at Durham, N. C., by the South Atlantic ——— Company. 

Managing Editor: Henry R. Dwire, Durham, N. C. 

Secretary & Treasurer: D. W. Newsom, Durham, N. C. 

Publishers: Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

Owners: W. P. Few, R. L. Flowers, W. H. Glasson, W. H. Wannamaker, A. M. Webb, 
W. I. Cranford, W. K. Boyd, D. W. Newsom, Estate of W. F. Gill, Estate of G. W. Watts, 
J. F. Wily, Estate of J. E. Stagg, J. S. Hill, Estate of J. S. Carr, Jones Fuller, Estate of 
H. R. Goodall, W. W. Flowers, Estate of J. H. Southgate, R. P. Reade, all of Durham, N. C. 

Henry R. Dwire, 
Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1931. 
Cc. B. Marxnam, 
Notary Public. 
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